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Advertiſement 


BY. THE 
TRANSLAT OR. 


Tus work was wanting to 
the nomenclature of real State- 
Crimes ; that is, of the ſacrifices 
made by Deſpotiſm to the paſ- 


ſions of its agents. 
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The Author, Mr. LinGvErT, 
was for ten years one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Counſellors 
of the Parliament of Paris. He 
ſhone equally in oratory and 
compoſition. It has been re- 
marked, that of a hundred and 
thirty Cauſes, all of them im- 
portant, in which he had en- 
gaged during that period, he 
loſt only nine. His enemies 
attributed this unparalleled ſuc- . 
© ceſs to the charms of his elo- 
quence; his more candid judges, 
to the delicacy which directed 
him in the choice of his ſuits. 
_ Whilſt 
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Whilſt Mr. Linguet was thus 
diſplaying his uſeful and ac- 
tive talents at the Bar, he em- 
ployed himſelf likewiſe in the 
cultivation of Polite Literature, 
and Philoſophy. The boldneſs 
of his principles, the novelty 


of his views, and too great a 
freedom in his cxamination of 
the ſyſtems eſtabliſhed and the 
ſects prevailing in France, made 
him powerful enemies, even 
in the Miniſtry, in that Coun- 
try, where as it is well known, | 
there is at leaſt as much cabal 
and party ſpirit as in our on; 
with 


- — 


1 
with this difference, that in 
England the objects are great, 
and the means public; where- 
as in France parties are formed 
and imbittered for trifles, and 


myſtery preſides over intrigue. 


In the revolution which ſome 
years ago interrupted all judi- 
cial order in France, Mr. Lin- 
guet, having ſuffered, on the 
part of the Parliament of Paris, 
and, ultimately, on that of Go- 
vernment itſelf, thoſe ſhocking 
injuries of which the parti- 
culars may be ſeen in a work 


which 


1 
which he publiſhed three years 
ago, (*) ſought an aſylum in 
in England. He there under- 
took a periodical work, in- 
ritled Annales, Politiques, Civiles, 
& Litteraires du 18'me Siecle; 
which met with a very favour- 
able reception throughout Eu- 
rope. This had heen preceded 
by a printed Letter to the 
Count de Vergennes, one of the 
French Miniſters, with whom 


Appel d Ia Pofizritz, or the firſt vo- 
lum of the Collection of Mr. Linguet's 
Works. | 


he 


e 


he had moſt cauſe to be diſſa- 
tisficd. This letter has been 
conſidered by the critics as a 
ſtriking monument of energy, 
eloquence, and candour. It 


was of ſuch a nature as to leave 


a deep and laſting impreſſion on 


the mind; and it was ſufh- 
ciently evident that it has not 
failed of this effect. 


At the approach of tho rup- 
ture between England and 
France, Mr. Linguet, having 
quitted the former, through a 


patriotic delicacy which has 


been 
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been regretted, though not cen- 
ſured, by the Engliſi; and hav- 
ing perſuaded himſelf, that on 


the parole of the Count de Ver- 


gennes he might go to France to 
proſecute his intereſts there; he 
was arreſted, on the 27th of 


September 1780, by virtue of a 


Lettre-de-cachet, and conducted 
to the Baſtille, where he re- 
mained full twenty months. 


This work contains the hiſ- 
tory of his impriſonment, that 
of the proceedings of thoſe Mi- 
niſters who have been acccom- 


plices 


1 
plices in it, and a deſcription 
of the regimen of that infernal 
manſion, equally celebrated and 
dreaded, but at the ſame time 


as little known as it is for mi- 
dable. 
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London, Dec. 5, 1 782. 


1 Am now in England: it is neceſſary to 
prove that my return hither has been a 
meaſure abſolutely indiſpenſable. —I am 


no longer at the Baſtille: it is neceſſary 


* I have been obliged to write many Notes, 
ſeveral of which are rather long. I have 
adopted the method of putting them at the 
end of the work, referring to them by corre- 
ſponding figures. This method is leſs diſtracting 
to the Reader; and it will call to mind ano- 
ther work, where I have found it convenient 
to employ it. 
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to prove that I never deſerved to be there. 
It is neceſſary to do more: to demonſtrate 
that none have ever deſerved it: the in- 
nocent, becauſe they are jnnocent ; the 
guilty, becauſe they ought not to be con- 
victed, judged, and puniſhed, but accord- 
ing to the laws, and becauſe at the Ba- 
ſlille none of the laws are obſerved, or 
rather they are all violated; becauſe there 
are no tortures, unleſs perhaps in the in- 
fernal regions, which will bear to be ſet in 
competition with thoſe of the Baſtille; 
and becauſe, if the inſtitution itſelf may 
in certain caſes admit of juſtification, it 
is impoſſible, in any caſe whatever, to 
juſtify the regimen of it. —lt is neceſſary 
to ſhew that this regimen, no leſs diſ- 
graceful than cruel, 1s equally repugnant 
to all the principles of juſtice and huma- 
nity, to the manners of the Nation, to the 
mildneſs which characteriſes the Royal 
Houſe of France, and eſpecially to the 
gcodneſs, the equity of the Sovereign 
who at preſent fills the throne. 


Is 


11 
It is by this diſcuſſion that I am going 
to conſecrate the renewal of my toils, my 
return to my painful career. 


The two firſt articles ſeem to be mere- 
ly perſonal, to concern none but myſelf. 
It will be ſeen however that they are in- 
ſeparably connected with the third, and 
that they make an eſſential part of it. 
They form altogether a ſeries of oppreſ- 
ſions, a chain of iniquities and grievan- 
ces, of which moſt aſſuredly very few in- 
ſtances are to be found ſince the Hiſtory | 
of Job. | 


| Should I, in a word, be thought worthy 
to treat the laſt article, if I did not begin 
by clearing up the two others?. Were 1 
a mere miſerable refugee, thirſting, af- 
ter vengeance, or a wretched criminal 
branded with the ignominy of a pardon, 
what weight would my claims, however 
urgent, carry with them? 


B2 But, 
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But, aſter having ſeen the proofs of 
my innocence, the world will be more 
ſenſibly ſtruck with the piQuure of thoſe 
horrors from which that innocence has 
been inſufficient to preſerve me: their 
concern will ſtill increaſe, when they re- 
fle& that there is not a Frenchman, nor 
even a Foreigner of thoſe who viſit the 
kingdom of France, who can aſſure himſelf 
that he ſhall not one day, in his own per- 
ſon experience thoſe very horrors. The 
Baſlilles of France have devoured, the are 
daily devouring, men of all ranks, and of 
all nations. At the avenues of theſe 
abyſſes (1) might well be engraven that 
memento which is ſometimes ſeen inſcri- 
bed to tranſitory readers on church-yard 

gates: Hodie mibr, cras tili! 


Who, in ſhort, can promiſe himſelf | 
that he ſhall eſcape that fate, from which 
the elevated rank of preſumptive Heir 10 
the Crown has not been ſufficient to ſe- 
cure a Lours XII. nor their accumulated 

laurels 


S 


laurels a Condé, (2) or a Luxemburg; nor 
virtue, nor ſcience, a Sacy, and ſo many 
others; nor the affected ſtatelineſs of 
the Long Robe, a Pucelle; nor the moſt 
important public ſervices, a La Bourdon- 
naie; nor the right of nations ſo many 
Engliſh, Germans, Italians, Cc. whoſe 
names, engraven in fits of deſpondent 
wearineſs on all parts of thoſe fatal walls, 
form a kind of gecgraphic picture equally 
diverſified and alarming, &c. ? It is then, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, the character 
of an epidemic diſeaſe, formidable to all 
mankind, that I am going here to deli- 
neate. Notwithſtanding the prodigious 
number of witneſſes who have involunta- 
rily viſited theſe dungeons, the minutie 
of their interior are very little known : 
the Memoirs of La Porte, of Gourville, of 
Me. de Staal, give little or no information Z 
the whole tending only to prove a fact 
difficult to be conceived, that in their 
time this Tartarus, compared to what it 
is at preſent, was a kind of Ely/ſum. 
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At that time the priſoners received vi- 
ſits, ſaw Sach other familiarly, and 
took their walks together: the Officers of 
the Etat-Major talked and eat with 
them; they were their comforters, no 
leſs than their guardians. La Porte ſpeaks, 
in expreſs terms, of the LIBERTIES OF 
THE BasTuLLE; that is the name he 
gives to thoſe alleviations which we have 
juſt mentioned, and which he and all his 
fellow-ſufferers enjoyed. 


And La Porte ſpeaks of the reign of the 
Cardinal de Richelieu: La Forte was, of 
all men in the kingdom, the man the leaſt 
to be treated with moderation. The relent- 
leſs Miniſter was perſonally intereſted 
either in deſpotically wreſting from him a 
valuable ſecret of which he was the con- 


fidant, or in vindictively tor menting him. 


The Baſtille had therefore at that time no 
bitter potions of which he would not 
have drank, no tortures which he would 


not have undergone. Let his diſcription 


be compared with mine. (3) 


How 


\ 
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How has this increaſe of barbarities 
been effected? This I know not; but woe · 
ful experience has only too well aſſured me 
of its reality. Whilſt the general man- 
ners ſeem in all reſpeQs to tend rather to 
ſoftneſs than to rigour ; whilſt the teign- 
ing Prince difcovers no views but ſuch as 
are benevolent; whilſt the ſufferings 
even of criminal convitts have been 
abated, in the common priſons, by le- 
nient regulations which his orders have 
produced; the only ſolicitude at the 


 Baſlille is to multiply tortures for the af- 


flition of the innocent. The atrociouſ- 
neſs of cruelty has been enhanced in this, 
more than it has been diminiſhed in the 
other priſons. | 


To reveal this inconceivable deprava- 


ion is, under an equitable Prince, to ren- 


der its reformation indiſpenſable. Thus 
my laſt farewell to my country is an ad- 
ditional ſervice which I ſhall render its 
my laſt homage to the virtuous King 

| By ' who 
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who rules over it, will furniſh him with 
a nc. occaſion of doing that good, which 


conſtituting his delight, is the firſt object 


Of his Pur; uit. 


But is there no interdict, to prohibit 
the diſcl-fure I am about to make? Can 


I without ſcruple treat the ſeveral ſubjects 


which I have engaged to difcuſs? Can I 
in conſcience let the public into the ſecret of 


the terrible myſteries into which the 27th 


of September 1780 has initiated me ? 


The guardians of the Baſtille have not 
indeed at their diſpoſal the waters of 
Lethe, to cancel in the minds of their 
victims the remembrance cf their cruel- 
ties; but they try to find a ſubſlitute for 
them, Deſpotiſm, which makes ſilence 
one of the torments of the Baſtille during 
the period of confinement, endeavours to 
make a religious duty of it at the termi- 
nation of that period. Every Jonas 
caſt forth from its jaws is compelled to 

SWEAR 
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:WEAR, that be will never reveal, either 
direAly or indiretlly, a tittle of what be 
may have learnt or ſuffered there. 


It is a Magiſtrate in the habit appa- 
rently conſecrated to juſtice, (4) it is 
men of the Military order, decorated with 
the external badge of an honourable ſer- 
vice, (5) and of a life devoted to the de- 
fence of the citizens, who preſide at this 
laſt act of an oppreſſion of which they 


have been the inſtruments. Shewing the 


captive, half-revived, the door which 
alone can completely reſtore him to life, 
half-open, and ready inſtantly to cloſe 
upon him again if he heſitates; they leave 


him no alternative, but thoſe of filence, 


perjury, or death. 


O ye well-informed of every Nation, 
rigid caſuiſts who know what honour and 
delicacy preſcribe, pronounce: Becauſe 
my hands have been unjuſtly bound, 
muſt my pen be reſtrained too? Certain- 
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ly not: with one united voice you decide, 
that the infraction of that ſcandalc us 


engagement is no perjury; that it is the 


exaction, not the violation of it, which 
conſtitutes the guilt. 


You have abſolved the celebrated Dil- 
1;n for having ſnapped the reins that had 
been fabricated by a religious Inquiſition, 
which, having preciſely the ſame princi- 
ples as this political one, employs the 
\ ſame reſources to bury the diſgrace and 
the ſcandal of them. You are unanimous 
in renewing, and rendering for ever ſacred, 
that axiom, ſo dear to ſociety, that axiom, 
which, once forgotten, would give too 
unlimited a ſcope to miſcreants armed 
with power, „That the inſtitution of 


an oath was intended to give ſtability to 


lawful conventions; to inſure the obſer- 
vance of the laws; and not to defend, or 
aſſiſt in perpetuating, the abuſes which 
infringe them.” | 
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SECTION L 
My Return to England a meaſure of neceſſity. 


AFTER what had paſſed in 1777 be- 
twen the Count de Yergennes and me, (6) 
that Miniſter was, of all the Politicians 
in Europe, the one with whom I ought to 
have had the leaſt concern. However, at 
the approach of the rupture between 
France and England, in March 1778, 
reckoning upon the reputation which he 
had acquired for perſonal delicacy and 
private probity, I thought I might run 
the riſk of writing to him, to communi- 
cate to him my unwillingneſs to remain 
in a country which was going to become. 


the enemy of my own: I requeſted to be 


informed whether, on changing my reſi- 
dence upon fo patriotic a principle, I. 
might not have new perſecutions to ap- 
prehend from the French Miniſtry. 1 
eoncluded with theſe words : 


«] am 


en a 
W. | 
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et am perfectly ſenſible that the pre- 
« ſent ſituation of affairs will not permit 


« me to indulge the hope of immediate re- 


te paration : but my heart would reſt con- 
© tented with that which the Public is 
« making me, if, in tranſplanting myſelf, 


% could reckon on the enjoyment of re- 


% poſe; and I ſhould reckon upon it if / 


« bad your werd cf bonour as a pledge. 


« You will pardon me, after my inno- 


« cence has been well, perhaps too well 


« proved, that I think it neceſſary to take 
this precaution for my ſafety : but ſuch 
« is the misfortune of my poſition; and 
% dare believe that you will not be diſ- 
&« pleaſed with me on this account. If I 
« giftruſt the Miniſtry, you ſee what con- 
« fidence I place in the Miniſter.” 


The 20th of the ſame month, the Count 
de Vergennes anſwered me in theſe terms, 
« You communicated to me, Sir, &c. 
« The Count de Maurepas, to whom 1 


« have 


1 


1 
« Fave imparted it, entirely approves the 
&« reſolution ; and he AUTHORISES me to 
« ſignify to you, that you may baniſh all 
“ uneaſineſs on this bead. , .. . . I think, Sir, 
ce that under this aſſurance you may take 
te ſuch ſteps as you ſhall judge moſt con- 
« venignt. I would not give it to you, if 
& did not abſolutely conſider it, myſelf, 


« as very certain.” 


The 7th of April following, I aſked of 
the Count de Vergennes a further explana- 
tion; I made a further ſacrifice, more 
painful perhaps, more noble I can ſay 
with confidence, than even that of my 
reſidence. (7) The Count de Vergennes, 
the 23d, writes me for anſwer : « I have 
« received, Sir, your letter; upon which 
« ] can only confirm to you what I have 
« ſignified in my laſt, which announces 
« to you, as well on the part of the 


« Count de Maurepas, as on my own, 
« an ENTIRE SAFETY FOR YOUR PER+ 


« $ON in the new habitation which you 


14 ] 
ce poſe to yourſelf, I repeat to you 


« very cordially the aſſurance of it, and 
ce that of leaving it in your option to con- 


© tinue your literary labours ; being well 
« convinced that neither the King, Reli- 
gion, nor the State, will be attacked 
6 therein.” 

Upon this ſafe-guard, ſolemn as we 
have juſt ſeen it, well authenticated, and 
totally unconditional, I quitted England. 
I ſettled at Bruſſels. I made ſeveral jour- 
neys to France in 1778 and 1779. I ſaw 
the Miniſters. The Annals continued to 
have a circulation not leſs free than ho- 
nourable ; and I preſume to ſay, that in 
no work which Literature has produced, 


have the King, Religion, and the States, 


been more ſcrupulouſly reſpected. 


The 27th of Sept. 1780, however, hav- 
ing been inveigled to Paris by a ſeries 
of treacherous artifices, ſome of which 1 
ſhall inſtance elſewhere, 1 found myſelf 

arreſted 
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arreſted in broad day-light, and this with 
ſtudied and complicated circumſtances of 
ignominy; (8) plunged into dungeons 
which in appearance ate deſtined exclu- 
ſively for the enemies of the King, or Re- 


 ligion, and of the State; and given up, in 


my perſon, in my honour, and in my for- 
tune, to every indignity in which barba- 
rous jailors, licentious calumniators, greedy 
proſtitutes, and faithleſs agents, could in- 
dulge themſelves. 


At the expiration of twenty months, 
without any kind of mitigation, or expla- 
nation, my captivity apparently ended on 
the 19th of May 1782; when in reality 
it only aſſumed a different form. The 
Lieutenant-general of the Police of Paris, 
coming with great parade to announce to 
me that I was no longera priſoner, ſignified 
to me that I was exiled : he delivered me 
an order which baniſhed me to a little 
town at the diſtance of forty leagues from 
Paris, with a prohibition to depart from 


it ON PAIN OF DISO BEDIENCE. 
| Though 
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Though they did not deign to be more 


explicit on the motive of my exile than 


on that of my impriſonment ; though l had 
the greateſt reaſon to believe that this re- 
cent blow was levelled by the Miniſtry, 
not by the King, I ſubmitted to it with- 
out demur. I aſked only two favours 
very ſimple : the one, permiſſion to ſtay at 
Paris, at leaſt till J ſhould have recovered 
ſtrength ſufficient to remove from it, and 


have drawn what was neceſſary for my 


ſubſiſtence out of hands more than ſuſpi- 
cious, which by ſtrange manceuvres were 
become poſſeſſed of almoſt all my proper- 
ty; the other, to go to ſpend ſome days at 
Bruſſels, in order to put an end to the 


confuſion which for two years paſt had. 


been mouldering away the reſt of my 
fortune. 


I ought the rather to have hoped for a 
compliance with theſe two requeſts, as 
the diforder I had to remedy proceeded 
directly from the French Miniſtry. They 


bad 
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had cauſed to be mini/terially demanded 
at Bruſſels, in the name of the King 
of France, by the Charge-daffaires of 
France, (9) ſeconded by an Exempt of 
the Police of Paris, (10) and by a Depu- 
ty whom I ſhall elſewhere name (11) 
the remittance not only of my papers, but 
of my money : and what they did not carry 
away, they diſſipated. They paid, at my 
exfence, the excurſions of the Under-mi- 
niſter, (12) of the Exempt in chief, of the 
Exempt en ſecond: they paid a guard, 


Whoſe ſervice conſiſted in pillaging, under 


pretence of preſerving : they paid the 
Officers of the country, eager to dif. 
pute with the foreign Officers the pro- 
perty of which they were deſpoiling 
me; and French injuſtice was laviſh of 
my money towards the juſtice of Bra- 
bant. 


Having, moreover, on the recovery of 


my exiſtence, a new preſent to make to 
* 
my country; having to give experimental 


proof 


11 
proof of an invention extremely valuable; 
to realiſe, for public utility, a project I 
had deviſed for rendering the light ſubſer- 
vient to a purpoſe yet unknown, and that 
at a time when my eyes were ſtrangers to 
it ; the confidence with which I expeQed 


the modification, nay the revocation 


of my exile, was certainly not ill 
founded. 


Curioſity procured me a ſhort refpite 
on the firſt point ; and it was not left un- 
gratified. I made the experiment; it 
ſucceeded. (13) That very day, I received 
the injunction, Depart for Retbel, and flir 
not thence ;, though, in order to obtain per- 
miſſion to go to Bruſſels, I would have 
pledged myſelf, verbally, and in writ- 
ing, to return immediately ; though for 
a month paſt I had inceſſantly renewed the 
promiſe, already offered from the bottom of 
my tomb, not, as ſome of the public prints 


have had the weakneſs or the malignity 


to give out, to write only in ſubſerviency 
| to 


| 
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to the views of the FRENCH Miniſtry, but 
abſolutely not to write any more, if that 
were required of me ; to ſhut myſelf up in 
total ſilence, provided that, in lieu of this 
ſacrifice, the common rights of a Citizen 
at leaſt were reſtored tome; (14) provided 
that, for conſenting to remain uſeleſs to 
ſociety, ſince that was exacted of me, they 


would ceaſe to treat me more rigorouſly 


than ſo many men who are a burthen to 
it. I tempered, in ſhort, theſe entrea- 
ties, and theſe offers, with a degree of 
meekneſs and ſubmiſſion, at which impar- 
tial men who were privy to my conduct 


were almoſt offended; and ſome of them 


were inclined to think, that at length my 
heart was ſubdued, or my underſtanding 
had given way, under the exceſs of miſ- 


fortune. 


They were miſtaken : my conduct at 
this junQure differed not from that which 
I had obſerved on every other occaſion of 
my life : I have never had recourſe to 

mea- 
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meaſures calculated to attract the public 


eye, till I had tried every imaginable way 
of avoiding them. 


And here it was not till I was left with- 
out a ſhadow of doubt that a plan had 
been formed to embitter the reſt of my 
days, to complete the deſtrution of 


every kind of reſource which yet re- 


mained o me, in ſequeſtering me alike 
from my friends and my concerns, that 
I at length determined on a ſtep become 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 


Even then | liſtened to the ſcruples 
of a loyal ſubjeQ, who reſpects the name 
of his Prince, in the very abuſes which 
his Miniſters dare to make of it. Return- 


ing to Bruſſels, I had at firſt no idea of 


ſeeking any other retreat. Though ſtruck 
with horror at the devaſtation of my 
houſe, with indignation at the innumera- 
ble inſtances of meanneſs and infidelity 
committed by the Miniſterial Agents 
who had flocked thither to treat my ef- 
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ſecis as my perſon had been treated at 
Paris; I contented myſelf with regretting 
my loſſes, and gathering together the 
wrecks of my fortune. My only wiſh was, 
to find ſome means of diverting my 
grief. 


I had in contemplation a journey of 
ſeveral years: after having paid my ho- 
mage at the feet of a Prince who gives ſuch 
exemplary leſſons of real greatneſs to all 
other Princes, and who reſtores to the 
throne of the Cz/ars a degree of luſtre with 
which it is long ſince any throne has 
been graced; my intention was to travel 
into Italy, to try to forget, in the ſtudy of 


the monuments of paſt ages, what I have 


ſuffered in the preſent. 


This indirect method of aQting in con- 
formity to the views of the French Mini- 
ſtry was not however allowed me. I was 
informed by ſome faithful friend, that 
not to have piqued myſelf on an obedience 

per- 
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perfectly literal, was with them no venial 
offence; and that by ambuſcades pre- 
pared on my way, the road to Italy would, 
to me, infallibly become the road back to 
the Baſtille. 


As I received this intelligence from the 
ſame hand which had forewarned me of 
the firſt Lettre-de-cachet (for ſuch warn- 
ing I had received, though I had refuſed to 
liſten to it) I thought it not prudent to 
brave a ſecond. Between theſe Miniſte- 
rial boons and me I have placed a barrier 
too wide for them to clear. My real pro- 
teQors, thoſe who have contributed to my 
ſafety, will doubtleſs not to be diſpleaſed 
that I have taken effectual precautions 
to preſerve the fruit of their kindneſs. If 


there are others who conſider thoſe pre- 


cautions with reſentment, by that very re- 
ſentment they prove their neceſſity. 


I would aſk now of all honeſt and im- 
partial men, What could I have done, 
which 


11 
which I have not done? What have I 
done, which I have not been obliged to 
do? 


Let them deign to reflect a moment on 
the circumſtances which have accompa- 
nied and followed the reſtitution of my 
liberty. What! to the order for my de- 
parture from Paris, where I had buſineſs 


of the laſt emergency, ſubjoin another, 


prohibiting me from going to Bruſſels, 
where concerns not leſs important de- 
manded my preſence! The only anſwer 
to the prayers, the offers, the very hu- 
miliations, by which 1 hoped to obtain a 
diſpenſation from one of thoſe two in- 
junctions, is a third, condemning me, 
after a ſtate of inaQwvity, a fuſpenſion of 
exiſtance, of two years duration, to con- 
tinue to vegetate in the gloomy receſs of 
an obſcure borough, in irkſome and fatal 
indolence. 'Theſe are the favours, the 


bounties, that ſucceed to an oppreſſion - 


unprecedented in all its circumſtances ! 
What 
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What could be the object of them? 
Was it to puniſh me? Alas for what! 
What was my crime? Had they ever 
told me? Did they even then tell me? 
The juſtice they had at length ſo re- 
luQantly rendered me, ſufficiently proved 
my innocence. Who will believe, that 
if they could have conjured up the ſha- 


dow of a pretence for loading me with 


perpetual chains, they would have broken 
thoſe to which they had deſtined me with- 


out any pretence ? A malefactor convicted 


and condemned may indeed receive as 2 


favour the migitation of his puniſhment : | 


but an innocent... 


Was it my duty to conſider this ca- 
price of the Miniſtry as a mark of pater- 
nal attention? They certainly did not affect 
to treat me as thoſe are treated, who having 
long been deprived of ſuſtenance, are be- 
come voracious in their appetite. It is 
by flow degrees that a ſkilful Phyſician 
preſcribes to ſuch patients that nouriſh- 
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ment in which too ſudden and liberal an 
indulgence might expoſe them to ſuffo- 
cation. In all probability it was not the 
ſudden effect of too free an air that was 
apprehended on my account; it was not 
to render the regimen of liberty more 
ſalutary to me, that they had the deli- 
cacy to reſtore me to it only by imper- 
ceptible gradations. 


If this political diet had an object, it 


was not to me that they meant to ſpare the 


dangers of it. What it was really deſigned 
to prevent, was the exploſion of thoſe 
ſighs which had been accumulating during 
two twelve months of deſpair; it was the 
firſt aſpirations of a heart tortured during 
that period with ſuch cool barbarity, with 
ſo compoſed a neglect of every thing that 
was juſt : it was my well-grounded com- 
plaint againſt a ſpecies of violence which 
has cut off two years of my life ; againſt 
thoſe outrages, of which the effects will 
curtail the remainder of it; againſt à ſort 
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of treatment which ever has been, and 
perhaps ever will be, without example, 


even at the Baſtilib.! 5. + his 1s what they 
dreaded. 


But, not to have made of this precau- 
tion a new outrage, an additional ini- 
quity, it was at leaſt neceſſary to have 
reconciled, it with the arrangement of my 
perſonal affairs, with the care of my do- 


meſtic concerns. I was ſuing neither for 


penſion, nor indemnity, nor appoint- 
ment ; I ſolicited nothing but permiſ- 
ſion to colle& the fragments of my pro- 
perty, wantonly attacked, and ſtill more 


wantonly diſſipated. Without this per- 


miſſion; pillaged by the ſubſtitutes of 
the French Miniſtry, of the French Po- 


lice; ruined by a perfidious Agent; 


unable to recover the arrears due io me, 
to remedy paſt, or prevent future de- 
predations ; how was I to have ſubſiſted 
at Rethel Mazarine? Ate theſe Lettres- 
de cacbet, then, Letters of exchange? 


1 
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It has been publickly intimated, that 


hen I was put to the final teſt, rewards 


were held out to me; that, if I had en- 
dured with reſignation this laſt ac of 
my martyrdom, coronets were Prepar- 
ing for me; but that I had rejected all 
with diſdain, preferring the blind expec- 
tation of revenge to the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of thoſe benefaQions which would 
have been a full indemnity for my misfor- 
tunes. 


Nothing can be more falſe. The only 
recompence which was announced to me 
was the chance of learning one day or 
other, after being for a long time very obe- 
dient, THE TRUE CAUSE OF MY CON-_ 
FINEMENT. It was by a man in favour 


that this allurement was offered to me. 


A man in place contented himſelf with 


ſaying, If you wiſh to live bere, TRY TO 
BE FORGOTTEN, 
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I judged it more eaſy, more ſafe, more 
neceſſary, to try to make my eſcape : but 
I once more declare; obſcquious even in 
my apparent diſobedience ; ſtill cheriſh- 


ing, and revering, the bands from which 


however thoſe of the Baſti/le had but 
too fully abſolved me; it was in the 
vicinage of my countly;” it was in a terri- 
tory which (if I may ſo expreſs myſelt ) 
is a continuation of it, that I ſhould have 
been content to ſeek a retreat, if this could 
have been inſured me; and nothing but 
the exceſs of prevarication, and of dan- 
ger, could have driven me back to the 


_ inacceſſible aſylum where I now am, and 


which I ought never to have quitted, 


Thoſe who are alarmed, perhaps not 
without cauſe, at the retreat and the in- 
dependence which I now enjoy, will not 
fail to arm themſelves with the only 
ſpecious pretext which could ſerve the 
purpoles of their malignity. They will 
accule me of ingratitude and revolt: they 
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will ſay, that if no State-crime is to be 
found in my paſt conduQt, the choice of 


my preſent aſylum is one: they will paint 


as a criminal eſcape the effort which they 
have rendered indiſpenſible: they will 
produce, as a proof of the juſtneſs of thoſe 


prepoſſeſſions which they oppoſed to the 


reſtitution of my liberty, the uſe which 
they have forced me to make of it, and 
the exerciſe of a faculty which, they will 
ſay, it was in their power to with-hold 
from me. 


That it was in their power to with- 


hold it, is not to be doubted. Men poſ- 


ſeſſed of force have it always in their 
option to retain, without limitation of 
time, what they have ſeiſed without co- 
lour of right: nothing is more clear. 
But that is not the point in agitation. 


The queſtion is only, on the one hand, 
whether, becauſe a groundleſs captivity 


has not been an endleſs one too, I ought 
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blindly to have ſubmitted to the continu- 
ation of that rigour which originated in 
iniquity; and on the other hand, whe- 
ther having eftimated the validity of 
a prohibition repugnant to reaſon ard 
juſtice, and in which it is impoſh- 


pation, I could have thought myſelf 
ſecure, any where elſe but in England, 


had not reſpeed even its own folemn 
protection? 


The engagement, totally uſeleſs, but 
very authentic, which was ſigned in the 
name of the Count de Maurepas, who 
no longer exiſts, by the Count de Vergenes, 
who is ſtill in exiſtence, muſt not be 
forgotten: by this engagement, as hath 
been ſeen above, the ſafety of my perſon 
was guarantied, not, as 1s pretended, for 
a limited time, but for ever, and without 
any reſtriction, or at leaſt without any 
other reſtrition, even implied, than 
that, with which moſt aſſuredly I have 


ble to ſuppoſe the King had any partici- 


againſt that Miniſterial deſpotiſm which 


not 
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not failed in in my compliance, of continue 
ing to reſpec? the King, Religion, and the 
State. | 


Has the King been left unappriſed of 
this baſis of my ſecurity in his domi- 
nions? or rather, in traducing me to 
him in order to- deſtroy the eſteem with 
which he honoured me, in order to de- 
termine him to that rigour to which the 
truth would. certainly not have induced 
him, have they perſuaded him that this 


barrier ought to be no obſtacle to that 


rigour ? Ot. this I know nothing. 


What I do know is, that with my pro- 
tection and my innocence, under a mild 
and an equitable reign, I have been 
treated, during two years, not as a per- 
ſon accuſed, pre-admoniſhed of ſome of- 
fence; (for againſt ſuch a man an action 
is commenced ; he is informed of the ac- 
cuſation on which it is grounded; he is 
allowed to make his defence;) but as a 
C4 delin- 
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dclinquent convicted of High Treaſon, 


with every concomitant aggravation. 
Now, the parzle of the Minſters of 


France, and the rectitude of my conduct, 


having failed me as guarantee for the 
pait, when their vindictive perfidy was 
left without a pretext ; what had I to 
expect in future, whilſt I remained in 
the vicinity of France, after having, by 
a meaſure lawſul indeed, and neceſſary, 
but contrary to their will, furniſhed, 
according to the rules of their implacable 
deſpotiſm, a ſpecious pretext for ſome 
further oppreſhon? I could not flatter 
myſelf that I ſhould be leſs reprehenſi- 
ble: could I expect that they would be- 
come more religiouſly ſcrupulous ? 


Circumſtanced as I then was, had I a 
free choice of my retreat ? Could, I or 
ought I to have heſitated between the 
Baſlille and Great Britain? After having 
quitted without diſgrace, perhaps with 
glory, this generous Nation, might I 


not 
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not without remorſe come back to im- 


plore its protection? 


In order to judge fairly of my return, it 


is neceſſary, after this, to read p. 521. of 
the zd vol. of Annales Politiques, &c, 
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SECTION I 


My Confinement bad no juſt Motive. 
FAIRLY acquitted of the charge of 


ingratitude or revolt in the uſe I have 
made of the liberty reſtored to me, I 
think I ought not to {ſuffer a ſhadow of 
doubt to ſubſiſt with regard to the cauſes 
which deprived me of it, or rather with 
regard to the real fact, which is, that 
there has been no cauſe which could be 
rationally aſſigned for the abuſe of 
power, of which that privation has been 


the reſult. A ſummary diſcuſſion of this 


matter is what I owe to myſelf, to my 
friends, to the confidence of thoſe honeſt 
| _— men, 
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men, who, judging of my diſpoſition by 
their own, have, on the ſole preſumption 
of my innocence, conſtantly engaged in 
my defence. To them I muſt demonſtrate, 
that in this prepoſſeſſion they have not 
been miſtaken. 


My reputation has been too long con- 


ſigned to the fury of my enemies, who 
were then under no apprehenſions of be- 
ing refuted; and to the licentioufneſs 
of news- writers, juſtified, it is true, by 
the parade and the rigour of my im- 
priſonment, How indeed could they 
imagine, that under a government not 
abſolutely atrecious, and particularly un- 
der a King whoſe good deſigns are ſufh- 
ciently evident, a degree of treatment ſo 
ſevere ſhould be without an adequate 
cauſe ? | 


A foreign Miniſter, who intereſted him- 
ſelf warmly in my behalf, as well from his 
own inclination, as by the ſpecial com- 
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mand of his ſovereign, told me, at the 
time of my releaſe, that no State-Afair 
had ever been more gravely diſcuſſed 
man mine was; and that in ſpite of his 


propenſity to believe me innocent, he 


had concluded, from the manner in 


which he was ſilenced whenever he re- 


newed his ſolicitations, that I was guilty 
of ſome treaſonable offence, of which it 
was a mark of great lenity in govern- 
ment not to precipitate. the chaſtiſe- 


ment. 


All thoſe, indeed, who made any ef- 
forts in my favour, found a like recep- 
tion. At one time a chilling ſilence; at 
another, ſome tokens of pity and regret ; 
now encomiums, even, which ſeemed to 
indicate a friendly diſpoſition towards me, 
rendered ineffectual by cauſes exceed- 
ingly terrible; then half-words, which 
left a boundleſs and very melancholy 


ſcope to the imagination, on the enor- 


mity of the offence, and on the duration 
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as well as juſtice of the puniſhment ;— 
this is what my friends experienced from 
men in place; from thoſe, at leaſt, to 
whom it could not be ſuppoſed the real 
motives of my confinement were un- 
known. 


Tt is inconceivable, I confeſs, not only 
that the object of a ſyſtem of intrigue 
like this, ſhould in the ifive prove abſo- 
lutely innocent, but that he ſhould ne- 


ver have been even arraigned: it is no 


leſs fo, that in giving up his perſon to 
ſuch treatment as crimes of the greateſt 
magnitude, eſtabliſhed on the cleareſt 
evidence, would hardly have juſtified, 
they ſhould with an unfeeling diſregard 
ſacrifice his honour likewiſe to public 
wantonne's and malignity; that they 
| ſhoul.| authoriſe that malignity to confi- 
der, to give out, as a proof of his delin- 
- quency, the iniquitous rigour with which 
he was overwhelmed ; that the authors 
of thoſe perfidious inſinuations ſhould 
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be thoſe very men who beſt knew the ini- 
quity, and the danger of them; in a 
word, that this danger and this iniquity 
ſhould conſtitute a part of their vindic- 
tive ſchemes, of the ſelfiſh plan to 
which they meant to render theſe inju- 
rious falſehoods ſubſervient. 


It is inconceivable that a Miniſtry ca- 
pable of cruelties ſo refined, fo uniformly 
perſevered in, and of ſuch profound hy- 


pocriſy, ſhould exiſt; that men en- 
gaged, or ſuppoſed to be engaged, in the 


molt import tant public affairs, ſhould find 
time to concert fo ſcandalous an impoſi- 
tion; that they ſhould thas colleague to 
deceive at once the Prince who ho- 
nours them with his confidence, and 
the Public who are witneſſes of their 
conduct; that they ſhould enter into a 
confederacy to effed, by ſuch machina- 
tions, the deſtruction—of whom? Of a 
private individual, an irreproachable 
charadter, whoſe only fault has been 
to have too tenderly loved his country, 

and 
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and to have had too implicit a confi- 


dence in their plighted word. 
however, is a fact no leſs true than 
aſtoniſhing. 


I know not (I muſt ſay it again) what 
may have been told to the King; what 
calumnies may have been employed to 
make the apparent neceſſity of cruſhing 
me, as if by a thunder-clap, preponderate 
in his mind againſt the pleaſure he appear- 
ed to take in reading my works, and the 
propenſity he had to protect me. Not 
a word of this has eyer been com- 
municated to me: during my twenty 
months confinement, I have never un- 


dergone the ſhadow of an interroga- 


tory, not the leaſt appearance of an 


examination. And here, in the face of 


all Europe, I ſolemnly defy the French 
Miniſters to produce one fingle ad, to 
prove that 1n their proceedings againſt me 
they have regarded the leaſt formality. 


My 


This, | | 
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My enlargement, as hath already been 
ſhewn, was accompanied with the ſame 
myſtery: in the order of exile the ſame 
ſilence has been obſerved: ſo that I know 
not preciſely againſt what to juſtify my- 
ſelf; ſince I am abſolutely ignorant of 
what they might have laid to my charge. 


This very ſilence, obſerved towards a 
man who was languiſhing under every 
ſpecies of aggravated cruelty, in which a 
full and ſtriking convition is implied, 
beſpeaks, doubtleſs, a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion 
in his favour. It is what all laws uni- 
verſally proſcribe; what is no where al- 
lowed but at the Baſtille; and what per- 
haps, even there, except in my caſe 
alone, they have never dared to venture 
upon. The nullity or the falſehood of 


accuſation would need no other proof. 


But what is more, what will effectual - 
ly remove the laſt degree of doubt, is, 
that I have been inceſſantly told at the 
Baſtille, that my confinement originated 

In 
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in the immediate and direct will of the 


King; that Iwas not a man ſo obſcure, ſo 


inſignificant, that ſuch a ſtroke of au— 
thotity weuld have been hazarded againſt 
me without his conſent. This is the 
ſacred barrier that has been conſtantly 


oppoſed to my endeavours to attain, if 


not the full diſcovery, at leaſt a partial 
glimpſe, of the ground, ſo cautiouſly 
concealed, of my impr.ſonment. It is, 
then, on ſome kind of delinquency, on 
ſome expreſs and poſitive accuſation, 
that this will, this conſent, have been 
founded. 


Ah, ye audacious calumniators! whoſe 
attempt to rob me of the eſteem of that 
Protector whom nature and providence 
had given me, might have prevailed, it is 
beſore his footſtool that I ſummon you: 
it is in the preſence of Him whoſe honeſt 
and liberal ſoul you have abuſed, that I 
impeach you. If you. have ſaid any thing 
to him, which could for a moment bring 
in queſtion my loyalty to his perſon, my 

de- 
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devotion to his intereſts, my horror for 
every kind of intrigue in general, and 
eſpecially for ſuch as might have had an 
oppoſite tendency; I declare to you in 
formal terms, that every word you have 

uttered has been a lye. 


Do not flatter yourſelves that you will 
be able to ſhrink from my repreſenta- 


tions, under the veil, ſo often profaned, 


of reſpeQ due to Secrets of State: do not 
deceive yourſelves in the vain hope that 
this will conceal the ſprings of your 


. fraudulent deſpotiſm, as the Baſtille con- 


ceals its operations, No; I will purſue 
you into that aſylum which you pollute: 


I will there reſound, without ceaſing, 


theſe words, ſo terrible to you, and to 
which perhaps the equitable Monarch, 
in whoſe preſence I addreſs them to you, 
will not be inſenſible: You have baſe- 
« ly impoſed upon him. My conduct 
« and my writings have always been 
« incorrupt as my heart.“ 


You 
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- You have ſuffered it to be ſaid, to be 
affirmed, to be printed in all the pub- 
lic papers, © That I had compoſed 
« and communicated Memoirs calculated 
«to draw embaraſſing claims upon 
« France, or at leaſt to awaken the 
« defice of aſſerting them.” This is the 
rumour which I found to have moſt 
generally obtained, on my reſurrection 


from my grave: this is the opprobrium 
to which you had devoted my aſhes, if, 


in ſpite of your endeavours, an all- 


powerſul hand had not ſnatched me out 


of it. 


Perhaps your view in oppoſing your» 
ſelves to my return to Bruſſels, was till 


to confirm, to give additional credit to 


that falſehood, ſo criminal, and ſa ab- 
furd. Perhaps, after having had the 


cunning to render it probable in the eyes 


of thoſe whom you wiſhed to deceive, 
you have had that too of retarding an 


&lairciſſement between the two Sovereigns 
whom 


— 
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whom it concerned, and of preventing an 


explanation by which I ſhould have 
been juſtified. 


Nay, perhaps dreading the protection 
with which I was honoured by the auguſt 
and virtuous Princeſs who is the band of 
their union, you have forged this calumny 
merely to reduce her to ſilence when my 
affair ſhould be the object of diſcuſſion. 
Conſort of the one, and ſiſter of the 
other, till facts were cleared up, ſhe muſt 
have been cautious of appearing to in- 
tereſt herſelf for a man ſuſpected of hav- 
ing failed of his duty alike towards them 


both: and how were thoſe facts to be 


cleared, when on the delicate ſubject, on 
which you had raiſed ſuſpicions, it was ſo 
eaſy to elude an &lairciſſement. 


Your intereſt, however, will not enable 
you to ſtifle this my ſolemn proteſtation. 
Excluſively limited in my literary toils, 
I have indulged myſelf in no other politi- 

0 :.. 5+ 
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cal ſpecuiations whatever, but thoſe I have 
publiſhed in the Annals: and, for the 


ſake of refuting the falſchood which you 


have either invented, or tolerated, I here 
preſume to invoke that auguſt Sovereign 


whoſe name is called in queſtion. Far 


from giving myſelf up to that unac- 
countable madneſs which would have diſ- 


poſed me to foretell and to juſtify the 


diſmemberment of France, it is in her 
boſom that with unceaſing views I have 
been preparing myſelf a retreat: it is on 
| Her proſperity that I have perpetually 
reſted the dependance of my own, till the 
very moment in which you have re- 
quited the tendereſt attachment with tor- 
ments ſcarcely reſerved for her moſt im- 
placable enemies ; till that moment, of all 
her children none has been more affec- 
tionately obedient, cf all her ſubjects 
none more {crupulouſly faithful. 


Tf I had ever conceived the idea of a 
ſentiment different from thoſe I here un- 
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1 45 ] 
fold ſome traces of it muſt doubtleſs Mill 
exiſt, Ah! dare then to diſcloſe them; 
bring forth into open day: ranſack 
your bureaux; put in motion the privi- 
ledged ſpies whoſe clandeſtine zeal you 
have ſo dearly paid. If at length I am 
found guilty, the boldneſs of my, denial. 
will ultimately excite, in thoſe with 
whom the proofs of my perfidy are 


| depoſited, a degree of indignation pro- 
| portioned to the contempt with which my 


original treachery would have inſpired 
them in the beginning: they will be 
eager to aſſiſt you in bringing to confu- 
ſion an hypocritical impoſtor, who ſhould 
dare to flatter himſelf that he could im- 
poſe on your indulgence, who ſhould fo 
ſtrenuouſly endeavour to reconcile the 
appearance .of virtue with the ſtratagems 
of iniquity, There is neither State-con- 


cern, nor State-ſecret, which can poſſibly 


be an obſtacle to diſcoveries that would 
be fo dear to you. 


But 
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But far, very far, am I from fearing, 


them! My conduct, as my works in 
general, without the leaſt exception, has 
conſtantly borne the ſtamp of one uniform 
ſentiment; I mean, that of a patriotic 
enthuſiaſm, a delicacy on this point, car- 
ried to the extreme. Here, my tongue, 
my pen, and my heart, have been 1n- 
variably in uniſon. Here I have left no 
alternative, but thoſe of refuting me up- 
on fads, or of acknowledging how 


odious, how criminal have been thoſe + 


artifices which could for a moment render 
my innocence problematical. 


But has my private correſpondence 
been equally unexceptionable as my pub- 
lic conduct? Have 1 not been guilty of 
ſome internal act of imprudence, ſome 
ſecret indiſcretion, ſufficient to juſtify the 
animadverſion of government? Have I 


not ſhocked ſome man in power, to whoſe | 


rank ſome reparation may have been 
judged due? This is the laſt reſource of 


my 
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my perſecutors: it is alſo the laſt ſtroke 
of that fatality which has deſtined me to 


be a model of paſſive oppreſſion in every 
poſſible way. 


Is it not ſtrange, after what J have ſuf- 
fered from the fury of Corporations, 
from the prevarication of men in place, 
that I ſhould be obliged to vindicate my- 
felf on ſuch an occaſion as this ; to give 


an account of every ſigh which indigna- 


tion has extorted from me, of all the con- 

vulſions which grief has thrown me into? 
I muſt not however decline the enumera- 
tion; both becauſe it is neceſſary, and 
becauſe it will complete the diſcovery of 
all thoſe enormities, of all that cowardice, 
of which J have been the victim. 


The only complaint, of the kind laſt 
mentioned, which has been communi- 
cated to me, that which has been pre- 
ſented to me as the ſole cauſe of my con- 
finement, is a letter to the Marſbal .de 

Duras. 
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Duras. I pretend not to juſtify it, and 


its diſcuſſion would be uſeleſs : but it was 
a private letter, which concerned him 
only in his private character; a letter, 
which had been challenged, and even 
neceſſitated by a ſort of conduct more re- 
prehenſible than the letter itſelf was 
violent; a ſecret letter, which I have 
never expoſed; a letter which I have 
never denied to have written, becauſe I 
am not capable of a lye, but which the 
Marſhal de Duras, at leaſt in public, has 
always denied to have received; a letter 
of which he conſtantly averred he had 
made no complaint ; of which he had in 
fact made ſo little, that, notwithſtanding 
my requiſitions, they could not pro- 
duce me the original ; and which, conſe- 
quently, could by no means conſtitute 


the ground of any ſuit or puniſhment. 


whatſoever; a letter, in ſhort, upon 
which my anſwer, when I was aſked if 
I had written it, ought to have put 


Hatred to the bluſh, and made Ven- 


geance drop her arms. (17) 
W hat- 
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Whatever it was, it is evident that the 


expoſure of it could alone render it 


criminal; and it had not been expoſed. 
Whatever it was, though it had even 
been publiſhed with as much ſcandal as 
that which accompanied my confinement, 
it was no State- crime. Whatever it was 
certainly it could not have juſtified twenty 
months impriſonment in the Baſtille, with 
a continuance of the moſt attrocious treat- 


ment of which that infernal precinct had 


even been the theatre. 


Jam well aware that my readers will 
be curious to know the tenour of this 
piece, ſo fatal, and ſo myſterious; and, 
were I ſenſible to the thirſt of vengeance 
alone, I ſhould certainly make it public. 
But, here again I am tenacious of my 
reſpe& even for the intentions of the 
King: my letter no fooner appears to 
move his dipleaſure, than I abandon it; 
I facrifice it to the opinion which he en- 
tertains of it, ſetting no higher value on 

Paxr l. - this 
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this laſt homage, than the ſatisfaction of 
having paid it. (18) 


But in the cabinet of the French Mini- 
ſters there exiſts another letter, which has 
contributed, perhaps in a greater degree 
than the former, to my misfortune. 
This, however, they have taken effeQual 
care to keep back from the eyes of the 
King: if, indeed, it had been laid before 
him, it would have ſecured me againſt 
all I have ſuffered. I was never ſo much 
as once reminded of it: but, as I have 
not a doubt that it had much greater 
influence, than the other, on the reſolu- 
tion of the Miniſtry; as it is evident, 
that in making u'e of the former to 
irritate the mind of the King, they had 
the diſcretion to conceal from him the 
latter, which could only alarm and ex- 
aſperate his Miniſters, I am of opinion 
that I ought to give it a place here. 


This letter was dated on the morrow 
after that to the Marſhal de Duras: it 
| "Was 
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was addreſſed to M. Le Noir, Lieutenant 
of the Police, through whoſe hands the 
Annales regularly paſſed, in order to be de- 
livered to the diſtributor. 


It is neceſſary to recollect, that in 
March, 1770, the 59th and 6oth Num- 
bers had been ſucceſſively ſtopped, at the 
ſollicitation of the Marſhal de Duras, and 
the Parliament of Paris. The firſt ſup- 
preſſion I had patiently ſubmitted to: on 
the ſecond, I wrote, the yth of April, 


1780, to the Marſhal de Duras, the letter 


which he does not hand about, nor 1 
neither; and on the morrow, to M. Le 
Noir, that which follows. 


 _ Bruſſels, April 8, 1780. 
cc Six, ONT, | 


« After having, in my letter of yeſter- 

&« day, given way, to an indignation too 
te well founded, I am going to make 
« ſome further efforts in the name of 
« juſtice and reaſon; though I have 
Da + learnt, 
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ce learnt, to my coſt, how little weight 
ce they have in France againſt intereſt and 
« intrigue. The following is a ſhort 
« memorial, which I entreat you to lay 
<< before the eyes of the Miniſters: they 
c will not fail to impute it, ſtill, to my 
« obſtinacy; but I preſume it ſhould be 
« aſcribed to the goodneſs of my cauſe. 


« [ cannot conceive that the Marſhal 
« de Duras would wiſh to figure any 
« longer in public. I confeſs, that no- 
thing can be added to what the Count 
« Deſgrẽe has told him: however, it is 
«© ſomething to repeat it, and to remark 


« to the Public, that the Marſbal has 


© obtained no ſatisfaction for it. It 


ci appears to me, that in his ſituation, he 
«© ought, of all things, to avoid making 


« a noiſe in the world; and he is going to 
«© make more than he has ever done in 
« his life. 


Be this as it may, I can only repeat 
« to you what I haye already had the 


4 honour 
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« honour of ſaying to you ſeveral times, 
« on my averſion to be again involved 
« in the bickerings of paſt times, on the 
« ardent defire FE have of being no more 
« expoſed to them; but, at the ſame 
« time, on the courage with which I ſnall 
« ſupport myſelf under them. It will 
« coſt me my fortune; but I am ac- 
« cuſtomed to ſacrifices. 


« The ſale of the Nov, LIX. and LX. 
« of the Annales has been ſtopped at 
« Paris: they are publiſhed and circu- 
« lated in England, in Holland, in Germany, 
« in the Lou - Countries; and even in France 
« by the pirates who caunterfeit them. To 
« ſuppreſs in Paris only the genuine 
« edition, whilſt all the others are 


— tolerated, and even encouraged, is 


« to do an aQ of injuſtice at once very 
« ſhocking, and totally uſeleſs: it will 


| © not hinder the prohibited Numbers 


« from finding their way into Paris; it 
« will only render them more, fore 
D - 
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« more ſought for, and more valuable: 1 
< the deſire of them will be only the more © © 
«6 lively, and cf longer continuance. | **< 
« | don't ſee what the parties concerned *©" 
« have to gain by it. | 9 
cc” 

« Theſe Numbers contain nothing | 1 

« cenſurable; far from ite the 59th | ws. 
« might have been infinitely more ſevere, | ©: 


* I do not imagine that the intereſts of | _ 
the very ridiculous Nephew: of M. de | 7 
*« Leyrit (19) have the leaſt weight in Wu 
« this ſupprefion. The only object, then, | © 


« is to ſpare the Marſhal de Duras the 
« diſagreeable circumſlances of a morti=-j © 
« fying reflection on his affair. But is | © 
« that peculiar to this Number? or ra- ” 
„ ther, is it not there that it is ſoftened, 8 


« at leaſt to the advantage of the com- 
6 mandant ? 


& When two men, diſtined by their 
ce birth and condition to give an example 
| in their actions, and of de- ; 
te licacy 


60 reinſtate him. 


1 


« licacy in their words, mutually accuſe 
&« each other, in the face of all Europe of 
« every kind of Knavery, and larceny, 
« making uſe of thoſe very terms; and 
« when they have recourſe to a regular 
« Tribunal to obtain reparation and 
„ juſtice; if that Tribunal leaves the af- 
« fair undecided, it commits at leaſt one 
« act of prevarication, and perhaps two. 
If one of the parties is guilty, it is 
« ſcandalous that he is not puniſhed : if 


« neither of them is ſo, it is yet more 


cc ſcandalous, that the decree of the 
« Court ſhould encreaſe ſuſpicions, in- 


_ « ſtead of deſtroying them; ſhould ſtig- 


« matiſe two innocent men, inſtead of 
4 acquitting them. This is all that J 
« have ſaid; and it is upon the judges 
« that my reflection falls. The Public 


is not ſo indulgent: it is the Writer of 


« Caftellan whom it points out as the man 
« really guilty ; and the ſupplicated ſup- 
« preſſion of the 59th Number will not 
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« As to the contents of No. LX. they 
« are facts. The vexations of the Par- 
« liaments; their ſecret tyrannies; the 
« ſupport which the Members all think 
« they owe one to the other, and in 
« reality afford one another on occaſions 
« where they ought the leaſt to allow 
« themſelves to confound their legal 
« character with their private intereſts ;— 
ac the corruptneſs of the Secretaries; their 


&« intrigues, their perfidies, their cuſtom - 


« of extorting fees on both ſides, are 


« notorious matters. As authority does 


« not deign either to puniſh, or repreſs. 


cc theſe abuſes, it is neceſſary at leaſt that 
« the certainty of not being able to. 


« ſcreen them from public cenſure, 


e ſhould put ſome kind of reſtraint upon 
« them: it is the intereſt of Government; 
44 it is the intereſt of thoſe very Companies 
« who are degraded by ſo many exceſſes. 


« hit ] wrote from En ELAND, I 
« was expoſed to none of theſe brails ; (20) 
| « and 
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cc and I wrote things much more forcible. 


& It is however upon the plan conceived, 
« digeſted, and executed in England, and 
« well known in France, that the agree- 
« ments took. place between the Public 
« in France, the Poſts of France, and my- 


« ſelf, It was in conformity to that plan. 


te that ſubſcriptions were opened and re- 
« ceived; that the circulation of. the 
« work was authoriſed; and that the 
« King accepted the copies which I ad- 
« dreſſed immediately to him; It was 


4 not ſtipulated as a condition, that I 


«ſhould refpe& the cowardice of the 
« Marſbals of France, if either of them 
« ſhould be guilty of any, or: the preva- 
« rication of the Tribunals. No ſuch 
« terms were propoſed to me; none ſuch 
« ſhould I have accepted. 


J never meant to ſubje& myſelf to 
« any Cenſorial power: on the con- 
« trary, I have loudly proteſted, I have 

D 5 6© more 
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& more than once declared in print, that 
« | would never have any other Cenſor 


& than my own dclicacy. I have not 
« ſaid one word which might ſubje& 
&« that to be called in queſtion. W hence 


« then thoſe trammels in Which they 


e take upon them to confine me. 


% Repaſling the ſea, 1 have changed 


& my ſituation, but not my heart: I 


&« have without reluctance ſacrificed my » 


« dependence, nar the prerogatives: tof 


« which a ſolemn obligation has entitled 
« me. I may ſuffer for my paſſionate 
« regard for France, for my confidence 
« in the Miniſtry of France, for my 
« abſolute devotion io my Country: J 
« may be determined, by downright diſ- 
« ouſt, to leave off writing; but I ſhall 
« never be reduced to write like a ſlave, 
« Of all the indemnities due to me from 
« the Government of France, that which 


be- 


4 | 
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« | believe to be the leaſt coſtly, and I 


« am ſure is the molt uſeful to her, is 
ce the freedom of my pen!” 


'This letter I do not doubt, I never 
have doubted, though I have never ſpoken 
of it, as the real cauſe of my misfortunes : 
this is what has determined the Miniſtry 
of France to ſeize the opportunity of re- 
venge. At the time of my departure 
from England, they could not refuſe to 
the firmneſs, the integrity of my con- 
duQ, the ſolemn protection of which I 
have ſpoken; and ſince that time they 
have not been able to find any pretence 
to violate it. 

Further, I owe this juſtice to the 
memory of the Count de Maurepas: he was 
neither vindictive, nor implacable : en- 
tirely taken up in perpetuating his eaſe, 
and his influence, he ſought no other en- 


joyment. What was lively in the Annales, 


amuſed him : what was ſerious, gave him 
no 


41 


no uneaſineſs. Perhaps he found a plea- 
ſure even in the idea that it was himſelf 


who had the credit of protecting me. 


His agents in adminiſtration were not 


altogether of the ſame way of thinking: 


ſome of them ſtill bore in mind the letter 
to the Count de Vergennem and the por- 
traits that were drawn in it: others 
dreaded the unreſerved frankneſs of the 
Annales. Pick-pockets, ſays a certain 
intelligent man, ſhun the light of the 
Jamps. The great ſucceſs of that work, 
the very reſpeQable ſuffrages united in 
its favour, the friendly zeal of all thoſe 
who had nothing to fear from it, that is, 


of all virtuous and impartial men, had 


held Malevolence in chains. 


But when, for the purpoſe of extorting 
the conſent of the old Miniſter, they had 
the letter of the 8th of April, which was 
ſhewn only to him, and which he might 
without difficulty be led to conſtrue into 

| a me- 
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2 menace ; when, to prejudice the mind 
of the young King, they had the other 
letter of the 7th, which likewiſe was pro- 
duced only to Him, with additions which 
he alone was to hear; it was eaſy to 
fabricate the order which till then they 
had perhaps deſpaired of obtaining. It will 
not be doubted that the buſineſs was 
tranſacted in the manner I have here 
ſuggeſted, when it is conſidered that the 
letter to M. Le Noir is of the vinth 
OF APRIL, 1780, and the Letfer-de-cacbet 
of the xvith of the ſame month. But 
from this ſame date another kind of in- 
ference is to be drawn. My hand yet ſtarts 
at the very idea of it; and it is with equal 
horror, and depreſſion of ſpirits, that J 
am going to diſcloſe. it. 


The 16th of April 1780, I was not in 
France. I had it in my option never to 
have returned thither: and, if my blind 
fanaticiſm for my Country; if my con- 


hdence, yet more extravagant than 
blind, 
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blind, in a promiſe of the French Mini- 


ſters, joined to a thouſand treacheries, of 
which a ſpecimen will preſently be feen, 
had not made me neglect intelligence but 
too well grounded, I never ſhould have re- 
turned thither. The Lettre-de-cacbet,there- 
fore, might never have been put in force. 


This thunder-bolt, then, was forged at a 


venture, without any knowledge whether 
it would ever produce its effect. The 
French Miniſtry, it ſeems, keep theſe mur- 
derous weapons in reſerve; they have 
magazines where theſe inſtruments of its 
vengeance are depoſited; and they can 
peaceably wait, like the ſportſman in 
ambuſh, till the game preſents itſelf of 
its own accord, to receive the ſhot which 
he is ready to aim for its deſtruQtion. 


Nor is this all; for they imitate the 
cunning of this ſportſman no leſs with 
reſpect to the preliminaries than to the 
object. A variety of perfidious tricks, 
ſome of them more cowardly than others, 

have 


ce: 


dil 
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have been ſucceſſively multiplied to con- 
ceal ftom me the ſnare which had been 
juſt laid in my way. Is not even the 
currency reſtored to the Annales in their 
diſtribution, immediately after the 16th 
of April, one of the moſt criminal kind 


What! continue to circulate in public, 
under guarantee of the Royal authority, a 
work, of which the Author had been ſecret- 
ly proſcribed, and devoted by the Miniſters 
to that diſgrace, to that ſeverity, which 
are reſerved for the enemies of the King 
and the State! continue to receive it, 
in order to deliver it to the King, and 
actually deliver it to him; affect to 
applaud the marks of ſatisfaction with 
which he did not ceaſe to honour it; and 
take ſpecial care that I ſhould be ac- 
quainted with this! | 

The ſame engine by which the news 
of an approbation ſo flattering was con- 
veyed to me, was employed to entice me 
ta 
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to Paris. That ſpy, under the maſk of a 
friend, who had been penſioned by the 


Police, at my expence, for five years 


paſt to penetrate into my ſecrets, having. 
learnt that I was not unacquainted with 
this circumſtance, laboured inceſſantly to 
diſſipate the terror with which it had in- 


ſpired me, by this conſideration, that 
they would not have reſtored liberty to 


the Annales, if they had wiſhed to deprive 


the Author of that of his perſon; and 
that I might go into France without any 
apprehenſions, as my works were ſo 


favourably received at Ferſaillesr.. Thus 


the ſacred name of the King was made ule. 
of to facilitate the ſucceſs of an iniquity. 
of which that very name was to be the. 


inſtrument ! 


This iniquity was not perpetrated till: 
the end of ſix months; but at the end of: 
ſix years, of twenty, the Exttre- de- cacbet 
which authoriſed it, would have had the. 
for- 
the 


ſame efficacy. I was devoted, then, 
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the reſt of my life, to undergo, at ſome 


time or other, the ſtab of this poignard ; 
and in extreme old-age, when, borne 


down by calamity, and exhauſted by toils, 


might have come to afk my country, 
as a recompence for ſo many exertions 
and ſacrifices, permiſſion to die there in 
peace, I ſhould have found no gates open 
to receive me but the Baſtille, no other 
ſepulchre but its dungeons! 


After theſe reflections, what, in God's 
name, can we ſtyle the Lettre- de- cachel 
of the x6th of April 1780! how de- 
ſcribe that eagerneſs to fabricate it, and 


that patience in waiting the moment of 


its execution! 


Let it now be conſidered, that an im- 
priſonment thus inſtigated, thus pre- 
pared, and thus conſummated, has laſted 

near Two years; that it has done me an 
injury, almoſt equally irreparable, in my 
property, and in my health; that, if it 

| bas 
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bas not totally ruined me in my civil 
capacity, and cloſed my life at an un- 
timely period, I owe this to a peculiar 
favour of Providence, which, having ap- 
parently deſtined me to the taſk I am 
now performing, I mean, making public 
the horrors of the Ba/{ille, has endued me 
with an organiſation expreſsly calculated 
ro ſupport them. 


If it is to the Marſhal de Duras that 


ſo ample a ſatisfaction has been thought ' 


due, one ſhould hardly be able to for- 
bear repeating what was ſaid on this 
occaſion by one of the greateſt Mo- 
narchs in Europe: © This Monſieur de 
« Duras then muſt be a very great Per- 


| ſonage * 


Examples on this ſubject would amount 

to nothing: in a matter where all is ca- 

price and deſpotiſm, authorities and com- 
pariſons are very uſeleſs, I cannot how- 

ever help citing one. 5 
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Among the numberleſs Imbaſtillements, 
which have been deſigned as a ſatisfac- 
tion to powerful Perſonages, may be 


reckoned that of La Beaumelle. This 
writer, more than indiſcreet, had dared to 
inſert, in his Memoirs of Madame de 
Maintenon, the following phraſe : © The 
« Court of Vienna, lang accuſed of 
« keeping in pay, people ready to adminiſter 


« po ſon, ..... The offence was certainly 


henious, as well as public: the puniſh- 
ment might therefore juſtly be ſevere, 
and reparation exemplary. 


However, Five months in the Baſtille 
appeared ſufficient. 'La Beaumelle found 
an effectual protection in the generoſity 
of the very Court which he had inſulted : 
it was at the ſolicitation of that Court 
that he was enlarged—and without _—_ 
exiled. 


However mighty the Marſhal de Duras 
as a man of arms; however accompliſhed 
the Marſhal de Duras as a man of letters; 

how- 
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however refined the Marſhal de Dyras as 
a man of wit ; however great the Mar- 


mal de Duras as an Arademician ; not- 
withftanding all theſe titles, it is not 


probable that he has appeared to the 


French Miniſtry, Himſelf, all alone, a bee 
perſonage more important than the Houſe | the 
of Auſtria all together. However violent 
my ſix unknown lines to the Marſhal pre 
de Duras may be ſuppoſed, it cannot be | mo 
imagined they were comparable to the | Sep 
public calumniation, equally attrocious a8 to 
falſe, in the romance juſt mentioned. | he 
If then the Marſhal de Duras has. 2 
conde ſcended to ſerve as Sponſor to the 1 
Lettre · de- cachel againſt me in the time of Fu 
its infancy, it is clear that I am not to 8 
impute to him the guilt of its protraQted * 


exiſtence: he could not have aſked, nor 1 10 
would they have offered him, fo tedious 
an atonement (21). If it has not been 
believed chat this atonement was de- 
wanded by à terreſtrial divinity ſome- 
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what more reipeQable, it is not the 
fault of that indiſcretion, or rather that 


malignity, which was every where buſied 
in ſeeking matter of cenſure againſt me, 
and of exculpation in favour of the 


French Miniſtry, That malignity has not 
been contented with calling in queſtion 
the name of a ſingle ſovereign on my 
account. After having given out my 
pretended connection with one, as the 
motive of the iniquity of the 27th of 
September 1780, they have endeavoured 


to make another a direct accomplice in 


it. It has been circulated abroad, that 
the Lettre- de- cacbet had been granted at 


e inſtance of his Pruſſian Majefty. The 


rumour was ſpread, and ſtill ſubſiſts, that 


that Monarch, piqued at the Epiſile 


to M. d'Alembert;* and at the par- 
ticulars which I thought proper to pub- 


liſh of the famous affair of the Miller, + 


® See Annales Politiques, ec. Vol. x. p. 79- 
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und further ſtimulated by the entrealics 
of the little Platos of Parti, 'had been 
earneſt, at Fer ſailles, in ſolliciting my 
impriſonment; that the French Miniſtry 
could not reſuſe this mark of conde- 
ſcenſion to a Philoſopher of ſuch import- 
ance; and that the gates of my priſon 
could not poſſibly be opened without the 
conſent of him by whoſe order they had 
deen ſhut. 


But is it probable, that a Legiſlator ſo 


equitable, ſo beneficent in his own do- 


minions, would have funk ſo low as to 
ſolicit an act of injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
on his behalf in the dominions of 
of another? Is it probable, that having late- 
ly done the Author of the Annales the 
honour of adopting his very expreſſions 
in one of his laws, * he would have in- 
dulged himſelf in a caprice of this kind 
againſt that ſame writer, who had never 


th. 


— — — 
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9 see the Anzales, Vol. vii. p. 434. 
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Proves that I have not been the Calliſtbenes 


1 
offended him? Is it probable, beſides, 
that Verſailles would have thought ' ſhe 
owed ſo cruel an homage to Potzdam ; 
that they would have dared to propoſe to 
the King of France to become an inſtru- 
ment of vengeance to the King of 
Pruſſia? With regard to ſuch public 
offences as tend to blaſt the honour of a 
Crown, like that of La Beaumelle, of 
whom I have juſt now ſpoken, Princes 
may undoubtedly render each other the 
ſervice of repreſling them, although not 
perſonally intereſted ; but in all other 
reſpeQs they carry their jealouſy of power 
ſo high, as to protect, and that ſometimes 
to the prejudice of public order, even 
perſons who are criminal. How is it 
poſſible then to ſuſpe& them of acting in 
concert to . proſcribe one who was inno- 
cent? 


In ſhort, what completes the juſtifica- 
tion of his Pruſſian Majeſty, and clearly 


of 
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of this Alexander of the North, is the date 


of the Letter · de · cacbet in queſtion. The 
16th of April, 1780, is conſiderably prior 
to the pretended wrongs with which they 
would have connected it, It is evident 
then, that that Prince has not tarniſhed 
his philoſophical career, in perſecuting 
with ſuch animoſity, a writer who has 
not indeed courted his favour, but from 
whom he certamly could not with-hold 
his eſteem. | 


The particulars of the treatment I un- 
derwent, and the very duration of my im- 
priſonment, are ſo many additional proofs 
that he took no part in the affair. If he 
had been the real author of it, would not 
the loſs of my liberty have appeared to 
him an ample ſatisfaction? Would he 

have required of the Mmiſters of Verſailles 
thoſe refinements of revenge of which I 
am preſently to treat? or could they have 
miſtaken him ſo far, ſo groſsty inſulted 
him, as to mean by ſuch meaſures to con- 


ciltate 


te 


Id 
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ciliate his good-will? Far from wiſhing 
to protract my diſtreſs would not his 
generoſity have urged him to imitate the 
example of the Court of Vienna towards 
La Beaumelle? Having infinitely leſs 
cauſe of complaint, would he hare given 
way to a greater degree of implacability ? 
Would we have preſcribed for a French- 
man, at the Baſtille, thoſe ſeverities which 
one of his own ſubjects, really criminal, 
would not have had to fear at Spandaw / 


It is very aſtoniſhing that the names 
of two Princes ſo illuſtrious ſhould have 
been thus blended with the misfortunes 


of a private individual; of him, who, on 


account of his perſonal ſimplicity, his diſlike 
to all ſorts of parade, his abhorrence of 
every kind of intrigue, his indifference to 
fortune and every ambitious purſuit, : 
ought perhaps, of all men who cultivate 
literature, to have been the leaſt expoſed 
to the dangers attending the honour of 
being known to Sovereigns : but it 1s at 
Parr I. E leaſt 
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leaſt equally evident, that neither of thoſe 
whom I have here mentioned could 
poſſibly have contributed to what I have 
undergone, My impriſonment has no 
more owed its origin, or its duration, to 
the pretended requiſitions ſent from 


Berlin, than to the pretended communi- | 


cations diſpatched to Vienna. 


What then has been the motive, the 
object of this dura tion? That indeed has 
not been concealed from me: it is the 
only mark of confidence ever ſhown me 
at the Baſtille; the only anſwer with 
which my ſupplications have been ho- 
noured. 


At the expiration of a fortnight I was 
plainly told that the Marſhal de Duras 
was now quite out of the queſtion.— 
If not the M. de Duras, pray what is it 
then? — Ob, THEy are afraid that you 


« will ſeek opportunities of revenge: the 


« doors would preſently be opened to 
cc you, 


E 
« you, if THEY were ſure that you would 
« not flouriſh away againſt them.” For 


in ſpeaking to me of the Deities of this 
Tartarus they always made uſe of the 


collective word THEY. This is what 


was conſtantly told me during Twenty 
months, and what the public knew very 
well without my telling them, 


Putiting himſelf now in my place, let 
the reader judge with what terror, with 
what heavy indignation, theſe cowardly 
confeſſions mult have filled my foul. It 
was, then, a future and uncertain #clat 
which determined my preſent ſervitude ! 
After I had been ſacrificed to vindiQtive 
injuſtice, its effects were perpetuated 
againſt me merely for the tranquillity of 
my oppreſſors ! According to their poli- 
tical ritual I ought to have been detained 
ſo long as I was to be dreaded ; that is, 
till my ſoul ſhould have been debaſed, or 
my organs Ceranged, or at leaſt my feeble 
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talents deſtroyed by the frigidity of age, 
and the convulſions of deſpair. 


What an unaccountable deſtiny ! When 
the point in, debate was, to rob me of my 
civil eſtabliſhment, in complaiſance to a 
band of enrobed aſſaſſins, an Advocate- 
general, their accomplice, devoid of all 
ſhame, ſaid in open court, in full audi- 
ence, that I could not poſſibly be left in 
poſſeſſion of it, becauſe of the troubles / 
ſhould not fail o NE DAY to excite, in—l 


know not what order of men: and here, 


where my perſon was to be diſpoſed of, it 


was coldly conſigned to endleſs ſlavery, 


on account of the reſentment which 7 
ſhould not fail oXE DAV to entertain! 


Thus, ever peaceable in reality, and 
foim:dable in idea; always blameleſs at 
the preſent, and criminal in the future ; 
it is for the hereafter that I have been 


* See Appel à la Poſterite, page 35. 
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puniſhed. My enemies have never been 
able to excuſe their iniquities but by pre- 
ſages yet more iniquitous. They have 
always aſſigned, as a motive for their 


cruelties of to-day, my infallible reſent- 


ment of to-morrow ! They have never 
vouchſafed to make the trial whether it 
was not their preſages, dictated by a ſtupid 
degree of timidity, or a cunning kind of 
batred, that were void of foundation. 


Here, a very fair opportunity, doubt- 
teſs, preſented itſelf. The uncorrupt 
and feeling heart of the King was moved 
at the remembrance of my diſtreſs. Whilſt 
intrigue was buſtling to dazzle his in- 
tegrity, and calumny loquacious to miſ- 


lead it; it was watchful, it was eloquent 


in my favour : he was ſenſible that the 
puniſhment of thoſe faults, whatever they 
might be, of which he at that time be- 
lieved me guilty, ought not to be eternal. 
A ſecret prepoſſeſſion, in favour of my 
innocence, had perhaps, even before 
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this, rendered the virulence of his 
Counſcllors ſuſpicious : and, in ſpite of 
their efforts, he pronounced the all- 
powerful Surge & ambula, which put an 
end to my misfortunes, 


Was not this the moment, if reaſon |! 
at leaſt, for want of juſtice, if an en- 


lightened policy had had any effect on 
the mind of the Miniſters, to try what 
| indulgence might have had upon mine; 


upon that untameable ſpirit, whoſe extra- 


vagant ſallies they pretended to have been 


obliged to check by ſo exemplary a | 
puniſhment? I have unceaſingly repeat- 
eds, in the thouſand and one memorials | 


which I breathed in ſighs from the depths 
of the Baſtille, that I knew my Country 
only by her rigours; and that I adored 


her. What would have been my idolatry, | 


at that juncture when, renouncing every 
unjuſt prejudice, every cruel caprice, her 
ſons ſhould have met me with open 


arms; when to thoſe ſentiments, which | 
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her ſeverities had not changed, I could 
have added that of gratitude for the 
earneſt of one fingle act of kindneſs ; * 
when, reinſtated in the common pri- 
vileges of the family, I might have 
faid to. myſelf: I have hitherto ſuf- 

fered 


„ Theſe words require an explanation that 
I cannot place amongſt the Notes: it con- 
cerns me ſo nearly, that I would not have it 
go unnoticed. 

Amongſt the innumerable abſurdities and 
falſchoods of which my misfortunes, as uſual, 
has rendered me the object, one has gone 
abroad, which I cannot paſs by with neglect : 
it has been ſaid, it has been written, it has 


deen printed, that the claims of the French 


Miniſtry upon me were ſo much the ſtronger, 
as I had received from them à penſon of two 
thouſand crowns. 
I am obliged to declare, that there never was 
a more impudent falſehood. It is unaccount- 
able that it ſhould have been hazarded, at any 
time poſterior to the 27th of September, 1780, 
after what I had ſaid in the preceding Auguſt, 
No. LIX. p. 296 in the Annales: 
« There is only one of the Kings of Fu- 
rope.) towards whom reſpect, attachment, 
E 4 e and 
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ſered from vexatious prejudices; let 
us endeavour to deſtroy them. I have 
been 


© and fidelity, on my part, can be conſidered 
« as duties; one alone, from whom I MIGHT 
© HAVE accepted benefactions without a 
„ bluſh, and without a ſcruple. Now, even 
« of Him, I never aſked, I never will aſk, 
« any thing but juſtice.” 


It is immaterial here what was the anſwer. 


made to this demand : but it is clear that the 
man who held this language publickly, in a 
printed work, was not penſioned. 

The only marks of attention which I have 
received from the French Miniftry during my 
life have been three Lettres-de-cachet; one 
for the Baffille, and two of Exile; of which 
the firſt was my puniſhment for having as 
Counſel defended M. de Bellegarde, who was 
at firſt ſolemnly condemned as guilty, and 
three years afters, as ſolemnly acknowledged 
inocent. 


The other affairs which 1 have treated, 


either as a Civilian, or merely as a Man of 
Letters, have not all been found worthy of 


ſuch flattering diſtinctions: but there is not 


one of them, of which the ſucceſs, ſo far as 
it reſpected me, was not enibittered by the 
ingratitude of the Clients whom I ſaved, the 
| | Pre- 


[ 8r 1 
been accuſed of obſtinacy, and too much 


vehemence of temper ; let us carry meek- 
neſs 


prevarications of the Tribunals which I com- 
pelled to be juſt, the ſtupidity or the corrup- 
tion of the men in place whom I unmaſked. 
It cannot be imputed to ſelf-ſuthciency, when 
I declare, that neither the Bar, nor the Re- 
public of Letters, have produced a man whoſe 
life has been interſperſed with anecdotes more 

incredible of this kind, from the Defence of 


the Duc d Aiguillon, down to my Reflections 
on that of M. de Lally. | 


I will dare to go further, even though the 


charge of ſelf-ſufficiency ſhould be brought 


againſt me, and the old cry of egoti/m revived : 
There has not been a writer whoſe zeal was 
more pure, whoſe ſoul more inacceſſible to in- 
trigue and perſonal influence, whoſe talents 
more excluſively devoted to the protection of 
juſtice, and the maniteſtation of truth : and 
this is ſufficiently evident from the fruits they 


have yielded me. | 
Having ſpoken of the exile occaſioned 


by the defence of M. de Bellegarde, I 
muſt render due homage to the generoſity 
ſhewn by the Marſhal Je Biron on that co- 


caſion. He was chief of the Council of War 
g E 5 | which 
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neſs and patience even to the extreme: 
let us try to diſſipate fear, diſarm ha- 
tred, and take away every pretext of 
uncaſineſs. 


Riſing from my ſepulchre, my firſt 
movements tended to confirm theſe diſ- 
poſitions. Like another Lazarus, dil- 
encumbered of the grave-clothes which 
tor twenty months had intercepted every 


motion of my tongue, and my heart, it was 
ſenſibility, it was the love of peace, it 


Was gratitude that announced. For five 
whole weeks I have not ceaſed to tender 


— 


which the Lettre- de- cachet ſeemed to avenge: 
he was extremely active in accelerating its 
revocation; and on my return, a very polite, 


a very flattering reception was the balm he 
poured into my wound. 


Of Gallic Knights even ſuch is the renown. 
But this is apparently not the character of 
the Literary Knights, nor of the Academic 
Marſhals. 


to 
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to theſe cowardly and implacable deſpots, 
my hands yet bleeding from the chains 
with which they had ſo long been loaded. 
I aſked of them only the favour to try 


me, and I was not able to obtain 


it! they did not dare to believe my 
words were ſincere. Unworthy to form a 
judgement of my heart, they imagined 
their Lettres-de-cacbet a more powerful 
check than my delicacy : and while the 
enjoyment of a ſtate of freedom, hence- 
forward inviolably ſecured to me, is 
hardly a conſolation for the price it coſts 
me, they are congratulating themſelves 
perhaps on the ſagacity which enabled 


them to foretell the uſe J ſbould not fail 


to make of it. 


Away with theſe unſeaſonable retro- 
ſpeQts and 1egrets! Having been refuſed 
permiſſion to convince the French Mini- 
{try of my reſigned diſpoſition, let us make 
uſe of the faculty they have forced me to 
aſſume, to unmaſk their injuſtice, and 
divulge 
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divulge their barbarity. The former is 
already ſufficienily obvious: let us pro- 
ceed to the detail of the latter; and, if on 
the peruſal of theſe Memoirs, ſome readers 
are tempted to ſay that no oppreſſion 
has ever been upbraided with equal energy, 
let us force them in like manner to con- 
feſs that none has ever been attended 
with equal cruelty, 
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NOTE & 


N. B. The Reader is requeſied not to proceed 
to the Notes, till after baving read, and, 
if poſſible, pauſed a little upon the Text. 


(1) DAG E 4. At the avenues of theſe 

aby ſet.] In France all the ſtrong- 
holds in general may at pleaſure be 
converted into ſo many Baſſilles: there 
is not one of theſe ramparts, ap- 
parently raiſed againſt the enemies of 
the State, which may not at any 
junAure of miniſterial caprice be made 


the grave of her children. However, 


there are only about twenty caſtles that 
have this ſpecial and fixed deſtination; 
as, the Baſtille and Vincennes, at the gates 
of Paris; Pierre en Ciſe, at Lyons ; the 
Ifles Ste Marguerite, in Provence; the Mont 


St Michel, in Normandy ; the Chatcau du 


Taureau in Britany ; that of Saumur, in 
Anjou; that of Ham, in Picardy, &c. &c. 
&c. And all theſe are filled with Pri- 


ſaners of State; in all of them the regimen 
of the Baſtille is followed; and all of 


them have their Suttling Governors (). 


(*) See Part II. the $$th and following 
pages. 


Turn- 
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Turn- kley⸗ of the Ltat-Major, Garriſont, 
Engineers, &c. 

The conſideration of this enormous ex- 
pence has given ſome Miniſters, (amongſt 
others, Mr. Necker, as it is ſaid) | a faint 
inclination to a reform: if this "ſhould 
ever be effected, it would be very ſhame- 
ful that it had no other motive. A few 
days ago, on this occaſion, one of the 

oungeit, and moſt eloquent Orators in 
En gland, faid with indignation, Supprefs 
the "Baſtille through OxcON Ox] 


(2) Page 5. A Conde.] There is an 
| anecdote in the Memoirs of Sully, litile 
attended to perhaps by moſt readers, which 
this name brings to my mind, and to which 
cannot refuſe a place here. 

Henry the Fourth, in ſpite of his old 
age und his virtues, had, in his latter days, 
given way to a paſſion equally ſhameful 
and ridiculous: he was in love with the 
Princeſs of Conde, his nephew's wife. He 
had married her to him, in hopes that 
being young, diſſipated, and avaricious, 
he might poſſibly by pleaſures, and by 


money, be blinded to his wife's con- 


duct. No ſuch thing: the young Prince 
wanted neither to amuſe, nor enrich him- 
ſelf : he took his wife to Bruſſels, with- 
out ſaying a word of it to any body. 
This 
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This flight could not but be approved 
by all people of probity; in the Counſel 
ot the King, it was treated as an Affair 
of State. All the Miniſters, firſt one, and 
then another, gave their opinions gravely 
on the means of bringing back to the 
arms of the King, with all poſſible haſte, 
a Miſtreſs whom the diſobliging Huſband 
had dared to take away from him. Some 
of them declared for war; and when it 
came to the turn of the Duc de Sully, he 
began his opinion in theſe words: [f you 
bad left the matter to me three months ago, 
I would have bad your man in the Baſtille, 
or Pd bave anſwer'd for it at my peril, + 

It was in full Counſel that this language 
was held! he who held it was one of the 
molt virtuous Miniſters that France ever 
had ; he againſt whom it was held, was a 
Prince of the Blood; and the crime of this 
Prince of the Blocd, adjudged worthy of 
the Baſtille, was that of having a pretty 
wife, and not chuſing that ſhe ſhould be 

the miſtreſs of his uncle, 


Readers, reflect! 


—_— 


+ I quote from memory : I may be miſtaken 
in a word or two; but I am ſure I am not miſ- 
taken on the fact, nor in the phraſe, 


(3) 
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(3) Page 6. Let bi, deſcription be com- 


pared with mine.) I do not place in the 
claſs of Memoirs to be conſulted on the 


detail of this Tropbonius's cave, a certain 


hiſtory of the French Inquiſition, written 
by Conſtantine de Renneville. This book, 
now become ſcarce, and dear on account 


of its ſcarcity, contains nothing intereſt- 
ing, or even true, but the title. It is a 


medley of diſguſting nonſenſe, and abſurd 
fables. 
We read there, for inſtance, that a 
priſoner having been ſhut up in the ſub- 
tetranean dungeons of one of the towers, 
tore up with bis bands ſo many of the 
foundation- ſtones, that he made the tower 
ſhake; and that the affrighted Governor 
was forced to lodge this new Samſon in 
the moſt ſuperb apartment of the caſtle, 
in order to prevent its f:Il. The author 
of this tale did not know, then, that the 
walls of the Baſtille, even in their thin- 
neſt parts, are at leaſt twelve feet thick, 
and in others, even thirty, forty, or fifty; 
that they are of the fineſt freeſtone, and 
conſequently as ſolid as the hearts of the 
keepers are relentleſs. | 

Beſides, Renneville ſpeaks only of the 
tortures inflicted on the body. It is true, 
that theſe are not ſpared in this place, 
where every method of rendering exiſt- 


ence 
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ence inſupportable is put in practice: 
but it is not on this reſource that the in- 
terrogators of the order of St. Louis, who 
are charged with the barbarous office, 
place their chief dependence: it is the ſoul 
that they torture; and that is infinitely 
more ingenious. 


(4) Page 9. Apparently conſecrated to 
Juſtice.) This officer is the Lieutenant 
General of the Police. He is the real ad- 
miniſtrator of the Baſtille, the Governor 
in chief of that caſtle: it is through him 
that all orders paſs: he has no ſuperior 
in that diſtria, but the direct Miniſter for 
the department of Paris. | 

This aſſociation of the Robe with the 
Sword, of a Magiſtrate with armed Mer- 
cenaries, for the purpoſe of completing an 
oppreſſion which the Laws proſcribe, and 
which the Robe, which the Magiſtracy 
profeſs to hold in abhorrence, is an incon- 
ſiſtency, of which no inſtance is to be 
found but in France. Nor is it to alle- 
viate this oppreſſion that the adminiſ- 
tration of it is confided to a Maſter of the 
Requeſ's : it is to render it in a man- 
ner legitimate, or however legal if it were 
poſſible. 

The troops of the general Farm, the 


Soldiers of the Finance, in France have 


a right 
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a right to perform civil and juridical acts 
to draw up verbal proceſſes; to make 
thoſe whom they arreſt, and whom they 
ſearch, undergo neceſſary interrogatories. 
The troops of the King, the military of 
the Nation, have not this right. As it is 
theſe who guard the Baſtille, it was ne- 
ceſſary to join with them one who was 
inveſted with it, in order to proceed to 
what is there called Yerbal proceſs, or 
Interrogateries, when they deign to amuſe 
themſelves with. theſe formalities. This 
is the employment of the Lieutenant of 
the Pelice, and the occaſion of the power 
with which he has been endued. 
What is pleaſant enough, if any thing 
relative to the Baſtille can be ſo, what is 
a farther proof of the conſiſtency of 
French ideas, is, that the robe, which here 
gives him a title of ſuperiority, excludes 
every other magiſtrate from it. The 
Chancellor himſelf would not be admitted 
at the Baſtille, unleſs indeed he were ſent 
there as a priſoner. When the Parlia- 
nient, (which is ſometimes the caſe, being 
another conſequence of the ſame judicious 
principle) accepts Commiſſions in order to 
give judgement on priſoners lodged in the 
Baſtille, the Judges are not allowed to en- 
ter the caſtle: it is at the gate that they 
hold their ſeſſion, and that the culprit, or 


rather 


1 
rather the victim, is brought out to them: 
witneſs M. de Lally, &c. So that theſe 
ſuperior Magiſtrates, ſo proud, and fo 


deſpotic, have not even the right to in- 
ſpe& thoſe places where a ſubaltern exer- 


ciſes an unbounded authority. 


What finally reconciles every kind of 
conttadiction, and ſurpaſſes all idea, is, 
that the acts paſſed by this Magiſtrate, 
expreſsly called in, expreſsly inſtituted, 
to give them an appearance of /egality, are 
formally renounced and proſcribed by the 
Tribunals of which he continues to be a 
member ; and that as often as they are 
preſented to them. They condemn, as 
illegal and tyrannical, in the King's name, 
on his behalf, and in words they make 
him ſpeak, thoſe very proceedings which 
have been carried on in the King's name, 
on his behalf, and in words he is made 
to ſpeak, by one of their fraternity at the 
Baſtille ; and even the ſame man ſitting 
at the Chatelet as Lieutenant of Police, in 
the Parliament as Maſter of Requeſts, ſhall 
reject with horror, and declare criminal, 
on the morrow, the very pieces which, in 
quality of King's Commiſſary, he ſhall 

have extorted at the Fauxbourg St. An- 

toine, at Vincennes, &c. and authenticated 
with his own ſignature, the day before. 
Theſe 


Theſe abſurdities render the French Le- 
giſlation ridiculous in the eyes of foreign- 
ers; but unhappily they render it much 
more oppreſſive to the natives. 


(5) Page g. With the external badge of 


an bonourable ſervice.) All the officers of 


the Etat Majer at the Baſtille have the 


Croſs of St. Louis. Even thoſe who have 
never ſerved, as the preſent Governor, or 
who have ſerved under a title which does 
nct confer a right toit, as the preſent Ma- 
jor, have it by honorary grant, appa- 
rently made in order to give them a more 
reſpectable exterior. 

After all, there is nothing aſtoniſhing 
in this. That order, ſo long reſpeQable 
and reſpected, is now conferred even on 
Exempts of the Police. This ſhameful 
illuſtration of the moſt cowardly ſervice 
that deſpotiſm has ever exacted, is to be 
imputed to Mr. de Sartines. If the juſti- 
fication of it be taken up on the ground 
ol the occaſional utility of theſe employ- 
ments, it would be neceſſary then to ren- 
der it common to the ordinary Failors, 
and to the Hangmen : for in ſhort they 
are alſo uſeful men; and certainly, in the 


eyes of reaſon are infinitely above their 


comrades of the Baſtille: they ought to 
be much leſs ignominious in the public 
opinion. 


They 
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They are only the miniſters of an in- 
diſpenſible ſeverity: they are officers, 
and neceſſary officers, of a lawful power: 
they may fometimes execute unjuſt or- 
ders; but they ad conſtantly in obedience 
to juſtice and the Jaws. They are cer- 


tain that the unfortunate being who is 
delivered to them, either has had, or will 


have, the means of defending himſelf : 
they are ſure, or at leaſt muſt believe, 


that an equitable and impartial enquiry 


has preceded the rigorous deciſion under 
which they act. They are authorized to 
think that none but the guilty, or at leaſt 
men juſtly ſuſpected, have ever been the 


objects of them. 


But an Exempt of the Police, an officer 
of the Baſtille, are ſure of exaQly the 
contrary: they know that they are vio- 
lating the laws, and that their ſpecial deſ- 
tination is to violate them: they know 
that three fourths of the victims given to 
them to crucify are innocent ; that if there 
had been any well-grounded pretext for 
juridically loading them with chains, the 
more conciſe method, by Lettre- de- cacbet, 
would not be adopted: they know, in 
ſhort, were it not for the bayonets which 
ſurrounded them, that their proceſs is y 


made in the rituals of the Courts of Juſ- 


tice, as well as in the heart of every 
citizen; 
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citizen ; and that an ignominious puniſh- 
ment would be the juſt reward of their 
infamous compliance. 

They know it! and they give them- 
ſelves up the willing inſtruments of 
theſe outrages, theſe Leftres-de-cachet / 
The hungry Exempt counts upon his fin- 
gers the number of Louis-d'ors with which 
every new priſoner will give him a pre- 
tence for ſwelling his bills: the Jail- 
Commandant calculates how many Crowns 
he will bring to his kitchen; and both of 
them find the capture ſo much the 
better, as it becomes more lucrative to 
them. 

Surely neither the regular executioner, 
nor his valets, carry the degradation of 
avarice, and the forgetfulneſs of every kind 
of ſhame, as well as remorſe, to ſuch an 
extreme degree. 

Judging then rationally, and ſubmitting 


prejudice to reflexion, I aſk which of 


theſe two men muſt appear more odious in 
the eyes of ſociety? Which of the two 
deſerves the greater ſhare of contempt 
and reproach ? 


(6) Page 11. Between the Count de Ver- 
gennes and me.] See my Letter to this 
_ Miniſter, printed in 1777. I have not 
mentioned this letter, nor the noiſe it has 
made, 
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made, as one of the cauſes of my impri- 

ſonment, becauſe it would be accuſing 

the Count de Vergennes point-blank of an 

impoſture, of an hypocriſy, too directly 

contrary to the virtue, the frankneſs, of 
which he makes profeſſion : but it is very 

true, however, that after I had had the 

confident ſimplicity to repaſs the ſea upon 
bis parole, ſome of my intelligent friends 
conſtantly forwarned me of what has 
happened to me on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1780: they were inceſſanily repeat- 
ing to me, that ſooner or later the Count 
de Vergennes would contrive to reconcile 
the pleaſure of revenge with the glory of 
having appeared to pardon. Ought the 
conformity between their predictions and 
the event to preponderate againſt the 
confidence inſpired by the Virtues of 
the Count de YVergennes 


(7) Page 13. More noble than even that 
of my reſidence.] To reveal the obje& 
of this ſacrifice, would be to deſtroy the 
merit of it. I might be allowed, per- 
haps, and it might intereſt my pride and 


my revenge, to revoke my word, as the 


Miniſters of France have violated theirs : 
but I have not the honour of being a 
Miniſter. An oath tyrannically and un- 

juſtly 
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juſtly extorted is never binding; a pro- 
miſe voluntarily made muſt always bind. 


(8) Page 15. With ſtudied and compli- 


cated circumſiances of :gnominy.] It was 


in broad day-light, at high noon, in the 
moſt public ſtreet, the greateſt thorough- 
fare of Paris, that I was arreſted, before 
the eyes of ten thouſand people brought 
together in an inſtant ; I might ſay con- 
voked. My coachman, my footman, or 
rather thoſe of the Sieur Le Dueſne, and 
conſequently of the Police, did not con- 
ceal my name from any, body, The 
malignity of this affectation will be felt 
by thoſe who conſider, that on the moſt 
ſerious, nay, the moſt urgent occaſions, 
it is always an hour of darkneſs, and 
ſecrecy, that is choſen for thoſe violent 
proceedings : but the miniſtry, who were 
feeking vengeance in this, who knew that 
there was no advantage to be drawn 
from it, beſide the opprobium and cruelty 
with which my impriſonment might be 
accompanied, were reſolved to make me 
drink off the bitter potion, even to its 
very dregs. 

It muſt be added, that the Lieutenant 
of the Police, to whom, according to my 
uſual circumſpection and frankneſs, = 

pal 
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paid my firſt viſit, every time I went to 
Paris, ſince 1777, had appointed me to 
be at his houſe on that day, at nine in the 
evening. We were to have talked of the 
LXXIſt Number of the Annals, which 
was not yet diſtributed, This was the 
very day on which he cauſed me to be 
arreſted at noon, with the diſgrace which 
has been juſt now ſeen, And after that, 
they kept me twenty months in impe- - 
netrable ſecrecy ; and they made the con- 
ſequences of this outrage as myſterious 
as the outrage itſelf was notorious | What 


was the object of this? Is it neceſſary 


toaſk? T be openneſs of the arreſt fur- 
niſhed occaſion to ſay, and the my ſteriouſ- 
neſs of its conoquences to believe, every 


thing againſt me. 


(9) Page 17. Tbe 8 d'affaires of 
FRANCE.] It is not the Count d' Ad- 
bemar, Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the 
Court of France at Bruſſels, that is here 
alluded to. I can ſuppoſe that a man of 


condition, who had never had cauſe to 


be diſſatisfied with me, would on this 
occaſion have ſupported the dignity of 
his character, and felt how ill it would 
become him to aſſociate with the Fami- 
liars of the Police of Paris, in order to 

PART I. | con- 
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conſummate ſo unjuſt, and fo odious, a 
ſyſtem of plunder. 


But he was abſent: the affair was in 


the hands of a man named La GRZ E, 
who is ſometimes his ſteward, ſometimes 
his ſecretary, &c. and ſometimes his re- 
preſentative ; a man whole equivocal birth 
is his leaſt defect, and whoſe original 
occupation could not naturally have led 
him to figure in the Diplomatic Corps. 
This ſtrange Miniſter found in the 
Exempt of the Police of Paris, and in his 
deputy, two worthy colleagues. He ſe- 
conded them with all his might, and ſo 
much the more eaſily, as he had it in his 
power, at leaft in the firſt moments, to 


cover his treacheries under the guiſe of _ 


kindneſs and friendly zeal. He had, I 
confeſs,” ſurpriſed my confidence: I had 
not refuſed it to a man who ſeemed to 
have the honour of poſſeſſing that of the 
Government of my Country, He was 
with me every day, and all theday. 
At the inſtant of the diſaſter, he was 
the counſellor preferred by the Perſon, 
who, ſharing it with me, had the further 
misfortune of being obliged to lahour in 
taking precautions to diminiſh it. 

It may not be impertinent to inſert, on 
this occaſion, an anecdote pleaſant enough 
at this hour, but which was not ſo then. 

A prin- 
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A principal object was, to ſave my 
apers. Not that any thing criminal 
could have been ſound in them: but it 
was my fortune, and more than my for- 
tune. Beſides, they contained many im- 
portant ſecrets which did not belong to 
me: the confidence of many worthy 
people having followed me in my retreat, 
notwithſtanding my abſolute renuncia- 


tion of the Bar; the repoſe and honour of 


ſeveral families depended on the preſer- 
vation of my cabinet. 

La Greze being conſulted, thought the 
beſt expedient was to throw the moſt va- 
luable of the papers into the imperial of 
my carriage, to convey them to a country- 
houſe which I had at three leagues from 
Bruſſels, and to bury the whole there in 
the hay with which the lofts were filled : 
he aſſiſted in diſguiſe, at midnight, at the 
execution of his own project, conſtantly 
repeating that be was riſking bis place, and 
bis fortune to render me this ſervice: he 
worked himſelf: he ſaw the imperial load- 
ed: he was confident that the carriage 
would depart at the opening of the gates; 
and was continually ſwearing, in a tone 
eaſily penetrated, that, as he was the 
ſole confident of this depoſit, he would 

be impenetrable. 
F'2 The 
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The carriage did indeed arrive in the 


country at ſeven o'clock in the morning. 
At eight, the Exempt of the Pariſian 
Police was in my granary : he unhooked 
the imperial: he broke the padlock : 
he found there—what? A quantity of 
ſtraw ! 

The extreme plauſibility affected by La 
Greze in his oaths, had betrayed him: 
and advantage was taken of the moment 
| When he was gone to ſupper, or rather 
to inform the Exempt, to make the ex- 
change. 

'The ſtory is pleaſant ; but the perfidy 
was frightful. The following is, if poſ- 
ſible, fill more atrocious. 

In ſaving ſuch of my papers as were 
judged the moſt important, a ſufficient 
quantity had beeen left in the houſe, to 
give colour to a denial that there were 
any others. The Police of Bruſſels had 
ſeizcd on this booty, whilſt the Fariſian 
Agent was in purſuit of one more valu— 
able. He and his accomplice La Greze, 
diſconcetted by the precaution ] have juſt 
related, thought to indemnity themſelves 


by getting poſſeſſion of what remained at 


Bruſſels. They found reſiſtance in the 
laws of the country. They wiſhed for a 
power from me. Le Queſne, being called 

: to 
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to their aid, had indeed one to produce; 
A but it was old: it had no relation to the 
as event of the moment, nor to its conſe- 
Þ quences. The Magiſtrates of Bruſſels 
of | refuſed to an. it; and my friends 
yet more ſtrenuouſly. 
1 It was abſolutely neceſſary to apply to 
Aj me for a new one: for the itch of coming 
2 at my papers was very preſſing; and they 
_ flattered themſelves that under this title 
= they ſhould bring back even thoſe that 


had ſlipped through the net of La Greze. 
J | It was demanded of me; I refuſed it point 
7 blank. They conjeQtured my Trea:on. 
1 | 
What did they do? 
The Sieur La Greze wrote to the 


1 | Licutenat of the Police of Paris, that the 
10 | juſtice of Bruſſels had ſeized a'l my effects; 
| 


that one part was already ſold, and coNn- 
& FISCATED, by virtue of the Foyous En- 
| try;* that the reſt would foon undergo 


- the ſame fate; and the only means of ſav- 

£ it was a power from me, wherewith to 
” oppoſe theſe devouring operations. In that 

es . 

on | It was not mine into the Bafille, that he 

I ſpoke of, as will be eaſily conceived. The Jey- 

q euſe entree is a particular right of the Sove- 

| ' __ reigns of Brabant. | 
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place, where nothing is ſhown, they 


ſhowed me this letter ; they ſuffered me 
to drench myſelf with the gall which it 
carried to my ſoul; and they preſented 
me a notary as a comforter. 
It was very neceſſary to obey, where [ 
I thought it would be uſeleſs to reſiſt. I 
wiſhed however to limit the procuration 
thus wreſted from me : they made uſe of 
violence to oblige me to ſign it general. 
On my arrival at Bruſſels I tound that 


the letter of the Sieur La Greze was falſe. 


in every particular. Nothing had been 
confiſcated : quite the contrary : his ac- 
complices, and their repreſentatives, had 
alone been concerned in the pillage. The 
ſight of my procuration at Bruſſels cauſed 
eep concern; and though they were 
unacquainted with the artifices by which 
it was obtained, they had fortunately 
made no conceſſions in conſequence of it, 
except with regard to the articles the 
leaſt eſſential to me; my money, for in- 
inſtance. and thoſe papers of which the 
ſurrender gave gave me no uneaſineſs. 


(10) Page 17. By an Exempt of - the 
Police of Paris.] To add to this picture 
of treacheries and meanneſſes, it is proper 

to obſerve, that this Exempt is one of 


thoſe 


; 
f 
, 
- 
| 
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thoſe whom, in my ſhort and tempeſtuous 
career at the Bar, I had reſcued from an 
ill: grounded but virulent perſecution. 
He was choſen, or rather he had offered 
himſelf not to ſerve me; but becauſe, 
the obligations he had to me being 
known, and having himſelf always aſ- 
ſumed the exterior of gratitude, he was 
more proper than another to ſurpriſe the 
credulity of thoſe, whoſe intelligence, and 
attachment to me, were to be dreaded. 


(11) Page 17. By à deputy whom I 
ſhall elſewbere name.] This deputy was 
no other than the Sieur Le Queſne. See 
the particulars of that inconceivable 
treachery in the Avis aux Soufcripteurs, 
which precedes No. LXXII. of the 
Annals, 


(12) Page 17. Of the Under-Mini- 
niſter.] The Sieur La Greze cauſed near 
500 livres to be paid him, by Le Queſne, 
at my expence, for bis good offices, The 
latter, bringing this article into account 
againſt me, informed me that he had paid 
it by ſuperior orders. 


(13) Page 18. It ſucceeded.) It will be 
recollected perhaps that the object of it 
4 was 
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was to tranſmit intelligence to the re- 
moteſt diſtance, of what kind, or what 
length ſoever the diſpatches might be, 
with a rapidity almoſt cqual to that of 
the imagination, 


The only well-grounded objeQion 


which has been made to it, is that this 


aerial poſt may be interrupted by ſogs 
and ſnow. This I confeſs: but the ſnow 
continues only for ſome hours in the 
year; the fogs only ſome days, at leaſt on 
the Continent. A river overflown, a bridge 
broken down, or the fall of a horſe, may 
equally retard for ſome moments, the 
ordinary communications. 

I will one day make known my ideas 
on this ſubject. The invention will cer- 


tainly admit of being greatly improved, 
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ſuaded that in time it will become the 
moſt uſeful inſtrument of commerce, and 
all correſpondence of that kind; as Elec- 


tricity will be the moſt powerful agent 


of medicine; and as the Fire- pump will 


be the principle of all mechanic pro- 


ceſſes which require, or are to commu- 
nicate, great force. 


(14) Page 19. The common rights of a 
Citizen.] 5 Provided!“ —1 am obliged 
to 
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to inſiſt on this reſtriction. The freedom 


had been taken of circulating a report, 


that I had promiſed indiſcriminately not 
to write any more; that this condition had 
been the price of my liberty. That is 
not true. The truth 1s, that, being ex- 
hauſted by this perpetual ſtruggle, this 
unequal conflia, where, without any 
weapons but reaſon and juſtice, . I had 
continually to encounter with men armed 
with power and intrigue, . I no longer 
aſpired to any thing but a peaceable ob- 
ſcurity. Yet once more; though I was. 
very far from expeCting to ſee two years 
impriſonment in the Baſtille ſucceeded by 


an unlimitted exile, I ſhould have patient- 


ly awaited at R-tbel the iſſue of this new 
caprice, I ſhould have tried in good ' ear- 
neſt to keep ſilence, . or at Jeaſt to ſuffer 
myſelf to be forgotten, if they had not pre- 


ſumed to require of me an equal in- 


difference for my civil, as for my literary 
exiſtence. It is with much regret, but 
moſt aſſuredly without any remorſe, that 
I have again entered on my painful 
career. 


(15) Page 26. Without example, even 
at the Baſtille.] I have ſuppreſſed many 


. things, 
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things, of which the recital would not be 
ſo ſtriking at this inſtant, as they muſt 
have ſeemed grievous to me at the time. 
The junQure is of ſome moment, even 
in affliction: a blow which does not 
affect a man in health, become inſup- 
portable, and may prove mortal, if it 
falls on a limb already broken, But [ 
cannot forbear to inſiſt on the refuſal, 
perſevered in to the laſt, of permitting me 
to make my will by tbe means of a public 


officer. 


If the motive to it was not the molt 
cruel caprice that any Miniſter was ever 
licentious enough to give into, its object 
was a prevarication yet more bale: they 
meant, then by rendering me incapable 
of diſpoſing of the remains of my for- 
ture, to favour Le Yneſne, who had the 

whole in his poſleſſion ; they intended, if 
I had died, to ſpare him the neceſſity of 
accounting to my family for more than 
juſt what he ſhould have thought proper ; 
and thus to pay for his treacheries, not 
only at my expence, but at that of my 
heirs likewiſe. Having given me no ac- 
count; having in his hands all my 
vouchers, all my effects, without ex- 
ception; being aſſured, by his connec- 
tions with the Police, &c. that a will 
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written with my own hand would never go 
out of my ſepulchre without his conſent; 


he muſt certainly have oppoſed every 


notarial act, of which it would be more 
difficult to controul the diſpoſitions, or 


obliterate the traces. 


the refuſal of- the teſtament ariſe? I do 
not know: perhaps they both con- 
duced; but, ſuppoſmg only one of them, 
have 1 not been juſtified in ſaying that 
the refuſal was une xampled even in the 
hiſtory of the erimes of the Baſtille? 


(16) Page 44. Preparing myſelf a re- 


 treat.] Perhaps nothing ſhort of this 


From which of theſe two canſes did 


laſt misfortune could have cured me of 


my extravagant Patriotiſm: the cauſtic 


was violent; but the cure, however, is TT 
radical. 


Now, chat I can laugh, I have been 


entertained by a ſimple reflection, which 


on this occaſion eſcaped a man who acts 


_— 


an important part in the Miniſtry: When 


my retreat to London, and my deſign of 
publiſhing theſe Memoirs, were mention- 
ed to him; But, ſays he, be means then to 


ſbut the gates of France againſt himſelf for 


ever! But—have theſe Gentlemen then 
ſome 
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ſome more Lettres-de-cachet to diſpoſe of; 
and would they be very ſolicitous to 
honour me with the preference? 


(17) Page 48. And made Vengeance 
drop ber arms.) It is by chance that I 
have kept a copy of this anſwer, I muſt 
uw to the inclination of giving here at 
leaſt the concluſion of it. After having 
Particulariſed, in an affecting manner, the 
cauſes that had extorted that letter from 
me, I added: He hopes the King will 
4 youchſafe to conſider it as a private 
affair; an affair quite ſecret, un- 
«© Known. . .. that this letter was to be 
looked upon only as the reſult of a farſt 
„ emotion, which the laws no where 
_ « ſubje& to puniſhment, and for which 
« humanity itſelf makes 
« that, in ſhort, in what light ſoever it 
eis viewed, it ought not to efface the 
« remembrance of thoſe ſervices, which 
« the reſpondent has all his lifetime aſſi- 
« duouſly endeavoured to render, to the 
4% many individuals whom he has de- 
« fended and ſaved in the courts of juſ- 
« tice; to the public, whom he has 
« ]aboured to enlighten by his writings; 
« to religion, to the laws, to morality, 


& which 


allowances ; 
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« which he has always ſcrupulouſly re- 
te ſpeed; nor of that delicacy which 
ce led him to ſacrifice, on the firſt ap- 
« proach of the rupture, an eſtabliſh- 
« ment already formed in England, in 
« order to be nearer to France; nor of 
« the firmneſs with which he has every 
here diffuſed the praiſes, and eſpouſed 
« the intereſts of his Prince and his 
% Country, even in the midſt of their 
enemies, as his Annals particularly 
« evince ;z nor of the deſign which he has 
« always entertained, and announced, of 
« returning to France, of ſettling there, 
« of carrying thither his fortune, and of 
ce living ſubje& to the laws of the Sove- 
&« reign under whom Providence had 
« placed him; a deſign which was one of 
« the principal objeQts of the preſent jour- 
« ney, and but for which he ſhould not 


have fallen into the misfortune he at 


« preſent labours under. 

« One word more, and he will have 
« done. In thus pointing out the conſi- 
« derations which may extenuate his 
& fault, he does not preſume, however, 
* wholly to excuſe it: he wiſhes only 
&« to offer to the King's clemency ſome 
% motives for ſhortening the puniſh- 

| « ment, 
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«ment, and to the M. de Duras's ge- 
* neroſity, for ſoliciting the forgiveneſs 
* it.“ 


After this anſwer, I heard not a word 
more ſaid of it. I only learnt on my en- 
largement, that it had been matter of plea- 
ſantry for the people in office under the 
Count de Vergennes. Amongſt others, the 
Sieur Moreau, one of his favorite ſecre- 


taries, reading it to his friends, gave him- 
ſelf airs at the concluſion, ſaying, Hab? 


bab! be is now playing the Sycophant. 


O Louis! juſt and beneficent Prince, 
is it thus then that the mercenary agents 


of thoſe Miniſters who deceive you, add 


inſults to the afflictions of your ſubjects 


whom they oppreſs! Is it thus that the 


dare burle{que the reſpectful returns of 
confidence in, and ſubmiſhon to you! Is 


it thus that an offence,. of which twenty 


months barbarity has been the fruit, is 


recogniſed and examined ? 


(18) Page 50. Than the ſatisfaltion of 


having paid it.] | was aſſured, after my 


enlargement, that pretended copies of 


this letter were in circulation. I here 
declare, that there is not poſſibly a ſingle 


COPY 


[ vers J 


copy of it extant. It cannot be imagined 
that the Lieutenant of the Police has given 
it up to public curioſity. Moſt certainly 
the Marſhal de Duras will no more expoſe 
it in future, than he has done already. 
And the hands by which my papers were 
withdrawn from the eager reſearches of 
his avengers, have had the ſame diſcre- 
tion. Thus this little ſecret is one of thoſe 
on which public malignity will never be 


| ſatisfied. 


(19) (Page 54. Of the very ridiculous 
nepbew of M. de Leyrit.| To be ac- 
quainted with this perſonage, the reader 
may conſult the 8th and gth volumes of 
the Annals, particularly the gth, at the 
217th and following pages. Few law- 
ſuits have been more atrocious, and 
none, even in France, has been more 
unaccountable, in its circumſtances and 
its conſequences, than the whole pro- 


ceſs of M. de Lally. The Parliament of 


Paris, after having had the inconſiſtent 


meanneſs to accept a commiſſion io judge 
him, and the horrid barbarity to puniſh 
him, by a ſentence of death, for ſome 
ſallies of paſſion, excuſable perhaps in 
every point of view, for ſome extrava- 
gancies 
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gancies which the very ſentence dared 
not to denominate a crime, has had at 
once the meanneſs and the cruelty clan- 
deſtinely to thwart a ſon in his petition 
to take off the ſtigma from his father's 
memory. | 
The Parliament of Rouen, appointed 
to reviſe a ſentence already acknowledged 


irregular in point of form, already an- 


nulled in conſequence, and demonſtrated 
to be at leaſt as unjuſt in its form, did 
not, indeed, ſo far prevaricate as to dare 
to confirm it; but, in order to elude the 


neceſſity of deciding between juſtice, and 


a body of men of their own order, they 


choſe rather to violate one of the moſt 


ſolemn regulations in the French practice, 


and to admit an interpoſition equally ſtrange. 
in its. circumſtances and abſurd in itſelf, . 


as inſupportable in juriſprudence : whence 


reſult new contefts, new queſtions, a new. 
reference to another Parliament, that of 
Dijon, where M. de Lally will have to 


combat the ſame prejudices, the ſame 


deference for the ſpirit of party, and the 


ſame animoſities. 


It cannot be too often repeated, that 


the reſt of the univerſe affords no parallel 
inſtances, they are not admitted, they 


cannot 
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cannot be admitted, any where but in 
France. | RS 


Sic vivitur illic. 


But they have alſo there the Comic 
Opera, the Grand Opera, the Boulevards, 
the Elrſian Fields, the Mercury, &c. 
&c. &C. | 


(20) Page 57. Whilſt I wrote from Eng- 
land, I was expoſed to none of theſe broils.] 
This remark is no leſs true than ſingular; 
and it alludes to an anecdote yet more 
extraordinary, if poſſible, than all that 
has preceded, but which I ſuppreſs for 
two reaſons: 1% Through reſpect to an 
auguſt name, which muſt otherwiſe be 


brought forward; 27 Becaule it is more 


r OE 7 AO. Of 
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only thing it would prove, is the ſupe- 
riority which the influence of an atmoſ- 
phere purified by Liberty, ſuch as that 
of Great Britain, gives even to indivi- 
duals, over the foulneſs of Deſpotiſm, 
which corrupts and enervates almoſt 
equally its agents, and its victims, Now 
does this want demonſtration. 


(21.) Page 68. So tedious an atonement.] 


I am exceedingly concerned to keep the 


Marſhal 


1 


Marſhal de Duras fo long on a ſtage where 

he does not cut a very honourable figure : 

but, once more, it is not my fault. To 

reduce me to eternal ſilence, he had only 

to have been generous for a ſingle mo- 
ment. | | 
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THE BASTILLE. 


FN 


SECTION BL 


_ Of the Regimen of the Baſtille. 


ISE ALL not at preſent touch on 
that tender queſtion, of which the diſ- 
cuſſion would be more difficult than the 
ſolution could be uſeful; I ſhall not exa- 
mine whether State-Priſons be neceſſary _ 
appendages to a Government{®whetheg: 
every Adminiſtration requite theſe al 
neſſes, removed without th e, and with- 


drawn from the inſpectios of the Laws; 
whether this ſpring, for the moſt part vio- 


lent, and always dangerous, may be con- 
| Gdered 
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ſidered as an indiſpenſible requiſite in 
machines which for their preſervation 


ſometimes ſtand in need of an extraordi- 
nary impulſe ; whether, in fine, what is in 
France known by the ſtrange appellation of 
a Letter-de-cachet, be an evil peculiar to 
that kingdom, like the plague in Egypt, the 
ſmall-pox in Arabia, and thoſe inunda- 
tions of liquid fire in the countries infeſted 
by burning mountains ? This problem 1s 
beſt reſolved by facts; and although ſuch 
ſolution may not be admitted by humane 
philoſophy, it is nevertheleſs adopted by 
univerſal policy. 


We are unacquainted with a nation a- 
mong whom this reſource, or elſe ſome 


equivalent, has not been an engine in the 
bands of power. In the pureſt ætea of her 


n. Rome had her DicrATroxs. The | 


- orders of thignſypreme magiſtrate bore an 
authority not Mſrior. to that of a Lettre- 
de-cachet, ſince he diſpoſed without ap- 


peal, and without reſponſibility, not only 


of 


1 


of the liberty, but even of the lives of the 
citizens. 


In Sparta we may obſerve how State · po- 
licy extended till farther the bounds of 
deſpotiſm. The Kings themſelves, that is 
to ſay, the Chiefs of the nation, bowed 
before it. The Erhoxi had power to 
commit them to priſon ; and though their 
warrant varied ſomewhat from a Lettre- 
de- cacbet, yet, in its principle, it may be 
conſidered as eſſentially the ſame. 


Nay, in that part of the world where 
the Government is moſt cloſely watched 
and reſtrained, where the privileges of indi- 
viduals are moſt effectually ſecured from 
the incroachments of arbitrary power; in 


London itſelf, we behold a Tower deſti- 


ned for the reception of State · Criminals. 
The Parliament, that 1 of pri- 
vate, no leſs than of publi@Meedom, not 
only ſees without terror, a citadel that 


ſeems to threaten deſtruction to both, but 
even 
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1 
even goes ſo fat ſometimes to uſe it ; and 
in ſo doing they are not thought to vio- 


late, nor yet to hazard the liberty of the 
People. (Note 1.) 


But a ſimilar inſtitution may appear to 
| be far more excuſable in France; where, 
the characters of men being more impetu- 


ous, the pretenſions of different powers 


continually jarring with each other leſs 
circumſeribed, and the regal authority nei- 
ther limited nor aſcertained, we may eaſily 
conceive, that on ſome occaſions, it will 
be neceſſary to have a check, or kind of 
ſcare· crow to defend the prerogative of the 
Crown, if not of the Kingdom. But I 
once more obſerve, that this is a point 


which I do not pretend to examine : I am 
not to conſider the legality of the inſtitu- 


tion, but the regimen, of the BAsrT LE; 
I meap the exerciſe of its authority, Now 
its regimen is dreadful ; it reſembles no- 
thing practiſed heretofore, or at this mo- 
ment practiſed, in the known world. (2) 


If 


1 
If in one of thoſe relations, which the 
ebullitions of imaginary travelters have 
multiplied of late years, we ſhould read, 
that in an iſland of the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, which nature ſeems to have con- 


cealed from the reſt of the globe, there 


exiſts a people, gay, mild, and frivolous, 
not only in their manners, but alſo in their 
moſt eſſential qualities with a Govern- 


ment far from ſanguinary; where the moſt 


ſerious affairs ever aſſume an air of plea- 
fantry; and in whoſe capital notwith- 


ſtanding, is kept with infinite care, an 


abyſs, into which every citizen, without 
exception, is each moment liable to be 
hurled, and into which ſome are actually 
precipitated every day, in conſequence of 
orders inevitable, as they are inexplicable; 
for which it is ofien impoſſible to divine 
the motive or the pretext; 


That the unfortunate wretch thus va- 
niſhed, finds himſelf detached from all the 
reft of mankind ; farther removed from 

| his 
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his relations, from his friends, and, what 
is worſe than all, from juſtice, than if he 


had been transferred into another planet; 


that his cries and ſupplications are ſtifled 
in their paſſage, or at leaſt, that only one 
channel is allowed for their iſſue, and 


that preciſely the one moſt intereſted in 


ſuppreſſing them; a motive that muſt be 
prevalent, in proportion as the oppreſſion 
is palpable and enormous: 


That he is abandoned, atleaſt for a con- 
ſiderable length of time, without books, 
without paper, to the torturing ſuſpence 
of being entirely ignorant of what paſſes 
in the world, of the fate of his family, his 
fortune, his honour; of what he has been, 
and of what he is to be accuſed; tor- 
ments which a perpetual ſolitude, undi- 


verted by any kind of avocation, renders 
more intolerable : 


That he has no other ſecurity for his 


life but the tenderneſs of his keepers, who, 
| not- 


baſe ſatellites of arbitrary power, would 


barbarous, if it was required of them on 
the ſame terms: that he has therefore 


| FI 
notwithſtanding the mark of honour at- 


tached to their habit, being capable of 
ſuch meanneſs as to become for hire the 


doubileſs fec] but little repugnance in 
undertaking an office ſtill more baſe and 


grounds to be apprehenſive of poiſon in 
every diſh that is ſerved up to him: that 


every time his door is opened, the melan- 


choly clang of the bolts and bars with 
which it is loaded, may ſeem to annonce 
his death-warrant, or to notify the arrival 
of the mutes deſtined to perform the fatal 
office ; whilſt he cannot derive the leaſt 
motive io tranquillity either from the 
conſciouſneſs of his innocence, or from 
the equity uf the Sovereign ; ſince the firſt 
attack on the former, may be followed by 
a ſecon«. ; ſince they have the ſame power 
over his life, as they exerciſe over bis 
liberty; ſince the ſame perſons, who a 
thouſand times a day lend their hands to 
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his execution in a moral ſenſe, by virtue 
of a Lettre-de-cachet, could not be ſup- 
poſed to refuſe their aſſiſtance to accom- 
pliſh the ſame purpoſe in a literal ſenſe, 
when once commiſſioned by the ſame au- 
thority ; and laſtly, ſince in a place where 
alt is myſtery and ſorrow, there is no 
enormity ſo attrocious, but may with as 
much eaſe be concealed as committed. 


That, if he preſerves his health, it is 
but an additional grivance, ſenſibility 
being then more exquiſite, and privation 
more painful; that if it gives way, as is 
generally the caſe, to the miſeries of his 
ſituation, he is allowed neither relief nor 
comfort ; but muſt remain in that help- 
leſs and wretched condition ; perpetually 
agoniſed by refleQing on the impoſſibility 
of an eſcape, on the misfortunes that may 
happen to his family, the oblivion to which 
his name is in danger of being conſigned ; 
by conſidering, that his aſhes will be de- 
prived of the laſt ſad tribute of tender- 
; | | neſs 
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neſs and affection; that his end will 
perhaps be unknown; and that his miſ- 
taken wife and children may be offering 
up vows and making efforts for his de- 
liverance, long after the ſepulchre, in 
which he was buried alive will contain 
no remains of him but his bones! 


Should we find ſuch a piQuzre in the 


voyages of Cooke, or Anſon, what ſort 


of impreſſion would it make upon our 
minds? Might we not take the author for 
an impoſtor ; or in felicitating ourſelves 
on being natives of a country exempt 
from ſuch a wretched ſervitude, ſhould 
we not conceive a degree of contempt, 
mingled with horror, for a Government 
fo barbarous, and a People ſo debaſed ? 


But, alas! it is the picture of no other 
than the BAS TILLE, and that far from 
overcharged! How weakly does it repre- 
ſent thoſe tortures and lengthened con- 
vulſions of the mind; thoſe perpetual 
* that eterniſe the pains of death, 
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without affording it repoſe; in ſhort, all 
the torments which the jailors of the 
Baſtille can inflict, and which no ſtretch 
of human art can exhibit ! 


The firſt article of their code is the 
impenetrable myſtery with which all their 
operations are inveloped ; a myſtery that 
goes ſo far, as not only to leave people 
in doubt with regard to the place of re- 
ſidence, but even with regard to the 
life, of the unfortunate perſon who has 
ſlipped into their hands; a myſtery that 
is not confined to the interdiction of all 
communication, whence he might derive 
either comfort or amuſement, but is car- 
ried to ſuch extent, as to prevent it from 
being known with certainty where he js, 
or even whether he is ſtill in exiſtence, 


A priſoner, whom an officer of the 
Paſille ſecs every day, will, when ſpoken 
of in the world, be denied with conſum- 
mate cfiiontery ever to have been ſeen or 
known by him. When ſome of my 

faithful 
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faithful friends ſollicited of the Miniſter 


who preſides over theſe dungeons, permiſ- 
ſion to viſit me, he aſked, as it were with 
aſtoniſhment, how they could ſuppoſe me 
to be in the Biſtille? The Governor has 
often ſworn to ſeveral of them, on his 
word and honour as a Gentleman, that 1 
was no longer confined there, and that I 
had not been detained there above eight 
days; for the public notoriety of my ap- 
prehenſion, and the care they had taken 
to have it executed by broad day-light 
and in the open ſtreet, would not permit 
him to maintain, as without doubt he 
otherwiſe would have done, that I had 
never entered the walls of the priſon. 


'Thus a porter will often declare a falſe- 
hood at his maſter's gate, in obedience to 
his orders : but this is merely to prevent 
importunate viſits; his falſehoods have 
an end, either of utility or convenience; 
he neither maintains them with an affect- 
ed air of ſincerity, nor with oaths: and, 

G 3 notwith- 
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notwithſtanding, his employ is thought a 
vile one. What then muſt be that of a 
Miniſter, of a Governor of the Baſtille, 
who deceives but to torment, and whoſe 


falſchoods are productive of nothing but 
affliction? 


I ſhould be glad to be informed, what 


can be the deſign of all this affeQation of 
myſtery, in leaving the public at large, 


| friends, relations, doubtful of the very 


being of a man whom they have raviſh- 
ed from them? it cannot be to facili- 


tate the means of convicting him, and to 


render his puniſhment the more certain: 
for, firſt, this clandeſtine cuſtody can be 
of no avail to thoſe who are employed 


againſt him elſewhere, either to carry on 


the proſecution, or to execute the ſen- 
tence pronounced upon him : ſecondly, 
My example proves, that the Baſtille of- 
ten contains priſoners whom they not 
only never intend to proſecute, but whom 

they even have not wherewithal to ar- 


raign; 
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raign; and it is preciſely theſe, whom 
they are moſt aſſiduous to cover with 2 


veil of darkneſs, I repeat it once more, 
what can the deſign be? 


The expreſs inſtitution of this priſon 
being to diftra the mind, and to render 
life itfelf miſerable, (as one of my tor- 
mentors once ingenuouſly acknowledged, 
a man, who, though honoured with the 
order of St. Louis, had not virtue enough 
to ſhudder at the idea of ſo horrid a func» 
tion ;) I conceive that this dreary ſolitude, 
this abſolute ignorance in which they 
keep a priſoner with reſpe& to what has 
been done, is actually doing, or is about 
to be done, either for or againſt him, are 
means admirably adapted to the end pro- 
poſed. Nothing can be contrived or ima- 
gined more effectual to lead a man 
through each gradation of deſpair ; parti- 
cularly, if he has the misfortune to be 
endowed with one of thoſe lofty and ac- 


tive ſouls, which are apt to be ſhocked 
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with a virtuous indignation at injuſtice, 
to which employment is a want, and ſuſ- 
pence a puniſhment. But why make par- 
takers of his torments, friends and rela- 


tions, whom they pretend not to aſſociate 
in his afflicions? 


When a proceſs is eſtabliſhed, there is 
at leaſt this alleviation ; that the nature 
and extent of the accuſation is known, the 
' Progreſs of the proceedings. regular and 
open; the victim is not loſt to view, till 
his facrifice, or his triumph. Diſquiet 
has its bounds, and grief its conſola- 
tion. 


But here, whilſt the wretch removed 
from every eye accuſes his family and 
friends of neglecting him, they are trem- 
bling leſt their remembrance of him 
ſhould be imputed to them as a crime : 
his captivity depending on caprice, and 
his chains being liable to be knocked off 
every moment, or to be perpetuated 
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without end, each day is to thoſe who 
long to fee him, as it is to the unſortu— 
nate man himſelf, a complete period, in 

which they exhauſt all the anguiſh of 
ſuſpence, all the horrors of privation : 
in the morning their tears ſlow on the 
recollection of his ſufferings, and in the 
evening on the anticipation of what he is 


yet to ſuffer ; while it is impoſſible for 


them to conceive when they will termi- 
nate; or, if the imagination ſhould at- 
tempt to fix their bounds, it 1s but a pre- 
paration of renovated miſery. 


The Tyrant, who firſt founded this 
priſon, had his view in fo horrid an inſti- 
tution; which was to get rid, with all 
poſlible privacy, of ſuch perſons as the 


executioners themſelves would refuſe to 


aſſaſſinate. When he had once proſcribed 
an innocent perſon, for the innocent only 
are proſcribed, whilſt the guilty are 
judged, he wiſhed to have the epoch of 
his death unknown, that he might fx it 
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preciſely at the very moment moſt agree- 
able to his intereſt or his vengeance. 


But Lewis XVI. is not Lewis XI. the 
one is as humane, as the other was 
barbarous ; the one reſpeAs as much juſ- 
tice and the laws, recommends and enjoins 
as urgently the obſervation of them, as 
the other took delight in having them 
trampled on, and giving himſelf the 
example of the violation, Whence then 
does 1t arrive, that the humanity of Lewis 
X VI. connives at the continuance of an 
inſtitution invented by the tyranny of 
Lewis XI? How comes it, that 
under a Prince to whom law is ſacred, 
and the blood of mankind precious, 
his ſubjects are liable to the ſame cata- 
ſtrophe, as they were under a Sovereign, 


to whom an execution was a favourite 


amuſement, who called the executioner 
his Couſin, and never went abroad but un- 
der the eſcort of a Satellite, another of 
his couſins, but more ſavage and more 

ſanguinary 
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ſanguinary than all the executioners to- 
gether ? 


Further, if it was the enormity of the 


crime, or the rank of the delinquent, 


that ſhould require this ſtrange and peri- 
lous concealment ; if this funeral veil was 
thrown only over thoſe whom the mag- 
nitude of their offences had devoted to im- 
mediate puniſhment, or over thoſe who, 
given to intrigue and cabal, might 
be formidable from their birth, their 
riches or their connex1ons ; there would 
be ſome excuſe, or at leaſt ſome pretext 
for it. 


But the Baſtille, like death, bring to 


an equality all whom it ſwallows up: the 


ſacrilegious villain, who has plotted the 
deſtruction of his Country; the undaunt- 
ed Patriot, guilty of no other crime but 
that of maintaining her rights with too 
much ardour ; the wretch, who has be- 


trayed for gold the ſecrets of the cabi- 


net, 
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net, and he who has dared to ſpeak truths 
to Miniſters, uſctul to the State, but re— 
pugnant to their intereſt ; as well he 
who 1s conhned leſt he ſhould become a 
diſhonour to his family, as he who is 
only obnoxious on account of his talents, 
are all overwhelmed alike in uniform 


darkneſs. 


And, let it be conſidered well; this 


darkneſs is double: it prevents them from 


ſeeing, no leſs than from being ſeen : 
it not only deprives the priſoner of the 
knowledge of every thing that perſonally 
intereſts him, of the power of inſpecting 
the ſtate of his private affairs of preventing 
either by definitive or proviſional arrange- 
ments his own ruin, and ſometimes that 
of his correſpondents; and, above all, 
that of informing his friends, and confu- 
ting his enemies; in ſhort, of every kind 
of uſeful occuption: but it alſo covers 
from his ſight the view of public affairs, 
and "my thing elſe that might have a 

tendency 
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tendency to amuſe or divert his ſolitude. 
Become an outcaſt from ſociety he is not 


permited even to know what is going 


forward in the world. There may per- 
haps be in theſe dungeons, a man, who is 
daily ſolliciting with his prayers Lewis 
XV. and the Duke de la Viilière; he 
thinks them ſtill the living forgers of 
his chains: he is inceſſantly on his knees 
before the images of thoſe two perſons, of 
whom nothing remains at preſent but the 
memory ; and the officers of the pri- 
ſon, witneſſes of his error, are ſo ſtupidly 
reſerved, or ſo cruelly ſcrupulous, as not 
to acquaint him with it. 


From this total ignorance of what is, 
and what is not, there reſults an infinity 
of effects calamitous to the deceived and 
unfortunate priſoner. For example, if 
he has been ſacrificed to the perſonal 
vengeance of a man in power, 'he has 
not the conſolation of beholding the fall 


of a coloſſus, whoſe elevation has been 


fatal 
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fatal to him. Neither can he take the ad- 
vantage of it, ſince it is a circumſtance 
which he is entirely uninſormed of: and, 
if he has not very zealous friends; if 
his family is timid or obſcure, indifferent 
or diſaffeQed to him; the oppreſſion (till 
ſubſiſts, although the oppreſſor is no 
more. The ſucceſſor turns his thoughts ra- 
ther to the exertion of the ſame authority, 
than to remove the evils it has occaſioned. 
The priſoner continues immured in the 
Baſtille, not becauſe it is intended that he 
ſhould remain there; but becauſe he is 
there, becauſe he is forgotten ; becauſe in- 
tereſt is not made at the proper offices ; 
and becauſe nothing equals the difficulty 
of getting out of that murderous pit, 
except the facility of falling into it. 


I can produce an example, beſides my 
on, and that without calling any one 
into queſtion. Whilſt I was in the Baſtille 
there was a native of Geneva, by name 


Peliſſeri, confined there. His ſole crime 


Was, 
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was, having made ſome remarks on Mr. 
Necker's operations in the finance de- 
partment. When I was by a very extra- 
ordinary accident informed of it, he had 
already been three years in the priſon, 
Probably he is there till ; and knows 
neither of the ruin of his Country, nor 
that of the Miniſter, whom he juſtly ac- 
cuſes of his own. There too perhaps 
he will continue, till chance, or poſſibly 
the mention I now make of him, may re- 
call his memory to the minds of thoſe 
moveable maſters, who can over-rule the 
immobility of the Baſtille : perhaps they 
will at length be ſenſible how ſhocking it 
is to humanity and juſtice, that the name 
of the STATE ſhould give a ſanction to 
perpetuate the perſonal vengeance of a 
temporary Miniſter ; that a ſtranger, an 
honeſt man, ſhould be puniſhed, for ha- 
ving been ſo enlightened, as io foreſee what 


the Government ſhould before have been 
well appriſed of. For after all, what 
remains of the operations of Mr. Necker ? 

Fs If 


If Mr. Peliſſeri has been culpable in cen- 
ſuring them, what mult thole be who 


have deſtroyed them? (3) 


Can one reflect without ſhudderinz, 
that the horrors I am now tracing have 
been the reward of an indiſcretion, which 
a tew months later would have been an 
action, not only of prudence, but of ne- 
ceſſity? The panegyriſt of Mr. Necker 
would, doubileſs, in the preſent ſtate of 
affairs, ſoon be made a fellow-captive 
with his accuſer: thus, whilſt a deſpotiſm 
unreſtrained by ſhame, multiplies at its 
diſcretion the victims of theſe dangerous 
and inconcluſive ſpeculations, their cries 
and ſupplications die away in the in- 
acceſſible avenues of the priſon. 


Again, let it be obſerved, that, as no- 
thing can get admiſſion, ſo nothing can 
find its way out of it: the very attempts 
which a priſoner may hazard, to procure, 
by means of his friends or patrons, either 
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a pardon or a trial are intercepted and 
ſmothered : ſhould he be ſo indiſcreet as to 
hint the quarter from which he may look 
for ſuccour, the blood-hounds of the Po- 
lice haſten to block up the paſſage, and 
to obſtruct the efforts that might be un- 
dertaken in his favour. They never leave 
it in his power to ſolicit thoſe who are in 
a capacity to make intereſt for him, until 
be has exhauſted, to the laſt drop, the 
bitter draught which deſpotiſm and hatred 
have prepared for him. 


His letters, when he is allowed the 
means of writing, paſs open to the Police, 
or are there broke open. The doleful 
lamentations of the captives afford no 
ſmall amuſement to the perſons appointed 
to inſpect them: they divert themſelves 
for a ſhort time with the various notes of 
the different birds they have in their 
cage, and then tie up carefully in a 
bundle together the ſeveral epiſtolary 
productions of the day; not to be applied 

to 
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to any uſe, but either to depoſit them in 
ſome hidden magazine, or to burn them : 
and neither the perſons who wrote them, 
nor thoſe to whom they are addreſſed, 
ever ſee themor hear of them afterwards. 


In the commencement of my captivity 
I reſolved on imploring the favour of the 
Princes of the Blood Royal. Having been 
before hand informed, that Monſieur and 
the Count d' Arteis honoured me with 
their eſteem, I flattered myſelf that they 
would extend their bounty to me in my 
misfortunes. I conſequently wrote to 
them, and ſealed up the letters. Some 
time after, I was informed by the Lieu- 


tenant of the Police, that he had read my 


letters, but had not delivered them ; that 
he had not authority to do it. On which 


I obſerved, that, as he knew the ſubſtance, * 


he might make thoſe noble Princes, from 
whom they were with-held, acquainted 
with it. To this he replied, that he had 
not acceſs to men of their high rank. So a 

perſon 
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perſon not deemed worthy of approaching 
theſe great men, was allowed the liberty 
of opening their letters, of ſuppreſſing 
them, of rendering their good intentions 
and thoſe of the King futile; in fine, of 

raiſing around me ramparts more inſur- | 
mountable than all the magic caſtles, 


with which imagination has filled the re- 
gions of romance! 


Let us now enter into the inſide of 
theſe ramparts: let us now examine how 
thoſe three- headed monſters, who guard 


them, act in the accompliſhment of their 


abominable office, to render life an in- 
ſupportable burthen. 


The prelude to their operations, when 
a freſh victim is brought to them, is the 
Search. Their mode of taking poſſeſſion 
of a priſoner's perſon, and their manner 
of ſhewing him the infernal property in 


which he will be held, is firſt to ſtrip him 


of all his own. He is no leſs aſtoniſhed, 
than alarmed, to find himſelf delivered up 
| to 
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to the ſearching and groping of ſour men, 
whoſe appearance is enough to belye their 
functions, and yet does but add to their 
infamy; of four men decorated with a 
unitor.n, which muſt give one cauſe to ex- 
pect decency of conduct, with inſignia, I 
repeat once more, which one would 
ſuppoſe to denote an bonourable ſervice. 


They take away his money, leaſt it 
ſhould afford the means of corruption 
amongſt them; his jewels, on the very 
ſame conſideration; his papers, leſt they 
ſhould furniſh him with a reſource againſt 
the wearineſs and vexation to which he is 
doomed; his knives, ſciſſars, &c. leaſt he 
ſhould cut his own throat, ſay they, or 
aſſaſſinate his jailors: for they explain to 
him coolly the motives for all their depre- 
dations. After this ceremoney, which is 
long, and often interrupted by pleaſantries 
and remarks on every article in the in- 
ventory, they drag him to the cell deſti- 
ned for his reception, 


Theſe 
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Theſe cells are all contained in towers, 
of which the walls are at leaſt twelve, and 
at the bottom thirty or forty feet thick. 
Each has a vent-hole made in the wall ; 
but croſſed by three grates of iron, one 
within, another in the middle, and a third 
on the outſide. The bars croſs each other, 


and are an inch in thickneſs; and by a 


refinement of invention in the perſons who 
contrived them, the ſolid part of each of 
theſe meſhes anſwers exactly to the vacui- 
ty in another ; ſo that a paſlage is left to 
the ſight, of ſcarcely two inches, though 
the intervals are near four inches ſquare. 


Formerly each of theſe caves had three 
cr four openings, ſmall indeed, and orna- 
mented with the ſame gratings. But this 


multiplicity of holes was ſoon found to 


promote the circulation of their air; they 


prevented humidity, infection, &c. A 


humane Governor therefore had them 
ſtopped up; and at preſent there remains 
but one, which on very fine days juſt ad- 

mits 
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mits light enough into the cell to make 
&« darkneſs viſible.” 


So in winter theſe dungeons are perfect 
ice-houſes, becauſe they are lofty enough 
for the froſt to penetrate ; in ſummer they 
are moiſt, ſuffocating ſtoves, the walls 
being too thick for the heat to dry them. 


Several of the cells, and mine was of 
the number, are ſituated upon the ditch 
into which the common ſewer of the Rue 
St Antoine empties itſelf ; ſo that whenever 
it is cleared out, or in ſummer after a few 
days continuance of the hot whether, or 
after an inundation, which is frequent 
enough both ſpring and autumn in ditches 
ſunk below the level of the river, there 
exhales a moſt infectious, peſtilential va- 
pour: and when it has once entered thoſe 
pidgeon- holes they call rooms, it is a con- 
ſiderable time before they are cleared 
of it. 


Such 
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Such is the atmoſphere a priſoner 
breathes: there in order to prevent a total 
ſuffocation, is he obliged to paſs his days, 
and often his nights, ſtuck up againſt the 
interior grate, which keeps him from 
approaching, as deſcribed above, too 
cloſe to the hole cut in the form of a win- 
dow ; the only orifice through which he 


can draw his ſcanty portion of air and of 
light. 
through this narrow tube ſerve often but 
to encreaſe around him the fetid odour, 


His efforts to ſuck a little freſh air 


with which he is on the point of being 


_ ſuffocated. 


But woe to the unfortunate wretch, 


. who in winter cannot procure money to 
pay forthe firing, which they diſtribute 


in the King's name! | Formerly a proper 
quantity was ſupplied for the conſumption 
of each priſoner, without equivalent, and 
without meaſure. 'They were not uſed to 

cavil with men in every other reſpect de- 

prived of all, and ſubjeQed to ſo cruel a 

privation 
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privation of exerciſe, on the quantity of 


fire requiſite to rarefy their blood coague- 
lated by ination, and to volatilſe the 
vapours condenſed upon their walls. It 
was the will of the Sovereign, that they 
ſhould enjoy the benefit of this ſolace, or 
this refreſhment, unreſtrained as to the 
expence. 


The intention, without doubt, is ſtill 
the ſame: yet is the cuſtom altered. The 
preſent Governor has limited the propor- 


tion for each priſoner to ſix billets of 


wood, great or ſmall. It is well known, 
that in Paris the logs for chamber uſe are 
but half the market ſize, being ſawed 
through the middle: they are no more 
than eighteen inches in length. The 
ceconimical purveyor is careful to pick 
out in the timber-merchants* yards the 


very ſmalleſt he can find, and, what is as 


incredible as it is true, the very worſt. 
He chuſes in preference thoſe at the bot- 
tom of the piles, which are exhauſted by 

time 
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ume and moiſture of all their ſalts, and 
for that reaſon thrown aſide to be ſold at 
an inferior price to the brewers, bakers, 
and ſuch other trades as require a fire 
rather clear than ſubſtantial. Six of 


thoſe logs, or rather ſticks, make the al- 


lowance of four and twenty hours for an 
inhabitant of the Baſtille. 


It may be aſked, what they do when 
this allowance is exhauſted? They do as 


the honourable Governor adviſes them; 


they put up with their ſufferings. (4) 


The artickes of furniture are worthy 
of the light by which they are exhibited, 
and the apartments they ſerve to decorate. 
I muſt firſt obſerve, that the Governor 
contracts with the Miniſtry to ſupply 
them; and this is one of the trifling per- 
quiſites attached to his immenſe revenue, 
which I ſhall take notice of preſently. 
He may frame excuſes for himſelf, with 


regard to the inconveniences of the pri- 


ſon, becauſe he cannot change the 
Part II. H ſituation 
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ſituation of places; he may palliate the 
niggardly diſtribution of wood, under the 
pretext of ſaving the King's money. But 
on the head of furniture, which 1s entire- 
ly his own affair, and for which he is 
paid, he can have neither excuſe nor pal- 


liation : his parſimony in this particular 


is at the ſame time both cruel and dif- 
honeſt. | 


Two mattraſſes half eaten by the 
worms, a matted elbow chair, the bot- 
tom of which was kept together by 
pack-thread, a totteping table, a water 


pitcher, two pots of Duich ware, one of | 


which lerved to drink out of, and two 


| flag-ſtones to ſupport the fire, compoſed | 


the inventory of mine. I was indebted 


only to the commiſeration of the turnkey, | 
after ſeveral months confinement, for a | 
pair of tongs and a fire-ſhove]l. I could | 


not poſſibly procure dog-irons; and whe- 


ther it may be conſidered as the effect of 


policy, or want of feeling, what the Go- 
vernor 
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vernor does not think proper to furniſh, he 
will not ſuffer the priſoner to provide at 
his own expence. It was eight months 
ere I could gain permiſſion to purchaſe a 
tea-pot ; twelve before I could procure a 
chair tolerably ſteady and convenient; 
and fifteen ere I was allowed to replace, 
by a veſſel of common ware, the clumſy 


and diſguſting pewter machine 8 had 


— me. 


The ſole article I was allowed to pur- 
chaſe in the beginning of my impriſon- 
ment, was a new blanket; and the man- 
ner by which I obtained this privilege 


was as follows. 


It is well known that in the month of 
September the moths which prey upon 
woollen ſtuffs are transformed into but= 
terflies. On the opening of the cave into 


| which 1 was introdyced, there aroſe from 


the bed, I will not ſay a number, or a 
cloud, but a large thick column, of theſe 


inſects, which inſtantly overſpread the 
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whole chamber. The ſight cauſed me to 
ſtart back with horror; when I was con- 
ſoled by one of my conductors with the 
aſſurance, that before I bad lain there two 
nights, there would not be ene left. 


In the evening the Lieutenant of the 
Police came according to cuſtom, to bid 
me welcome; when I expreſſed ſuch a 
violent diſlike to a flock-bed ſo full of 
incumbents, that they were graciouſly 
pleaſed to permit me to put on a new co- 
vering, and to have the mattraſs beaten, 
all at my 6wn expence. As feather-beds are 
entirely prohibited in the Baſtille, doubt- 


leſs becaulc they are conſidered as too great 


a luxury for perſons to whom the Mini- 
ſtry wiſh to give a leſſon of mortification, 
I was very deſirous that every three, 
months my miſerable mattraſs ſhould be 
ſuffered to undergo the ſame kind of re- 
novation. Yet the proprietary Gover- 
nor oppoſed it with | his might not- 


withſtanding it would have coſt him 
nothing ; 


— 
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nothing; “ for,” ſaid he, „ we muſt 
£ not uſe them to too much indul- 
6 gence.“ 


Madam de Staal informs us, that ſhe got 
her room lined with tapeſtry. Whether 
ſhe owed this condeſcenſion to her quality 
as the favourite of a great Princeſs, or 
to the manners of the age, which retained 
even 1n the Baſtille ſome tinQure of hu- 
manity, as may be inferred from other cir- 
cumſtances in her relation, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. Thus much 
is certain; that all theſe indulgences are 
now conſidered as abuſes, which were to 
be retrenched by the ſtern regularity of 
modern times. My urgent applications, 
to obtain at my own expence either ſome 
cloth to abſorb the moiſture of the walls, 
or paper, whence I might have derived 
the ſame benefit, with the further amuſe- 
ment of paſting it on myſelf, were made 


and repeated to no effect. 


„„ = In 
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In my chamber theſe walls had a moſt 
diſmal appearance. One of my predecef- 
ſors, whether a painter by profeſſion, or 
one who cultivated the art for his amuſe- 
ment, got leave to daub over the apart- 
ment, after a manner; and he at any rate 
had the ſatisfaction not to be fo totally 
excluded from every thing to employ his 
hands, or occupy his attention, The cham- 
ber is an oQagon, with four large and four 
ſmall ſides: they are all lined with 
pictures very ſuitable to the place; name- 
ly, the repreſentation of our Saviour's 
ſufferings. 


But whether through choice, or becauſe 
they would allow him but the one colour 
adapted to the ſubje& and the apartment, 
he had done them all in oker; whence 
their gloomy uniformity may be eaſily 
imagined. After the flight of the butter- 


flies, when I caſt my eyes on thoſe pannels, 


which the obſcurity of the chamber ren- 


nothing 


dered ſtill more diſmal, and could diſcern 
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nothing but figures of grief, puniſhment 
and execution, without diſtinguiſhing the 
particular ſubject; what we have heard of 
the Oubliettes*, what we know of the 
Sambe- 


— „ 


* The Count de Boulainwilliers ſays, in one 
of his letters, that the Baſtille was deſtined for 
priſoners, whoſe deſtruction was reſo! ved on, 


either by apparent forms of juſtice, or by the 
puniſhment of the Oubliettes; a method much 


practiced by Triftan I Hermite, Provoſt of the 
Hotel, and companion of Lewis XI, whom the 
author alludes to above, when ſpeaking of 
Lewis's ſatellite. This man, of execrable 
memory, was himſelf judge, witneſs, and 
executioner. He cauſed the victims, which 
were delivered to him by Lewis, to be placed 
on a trap-door, through which they fell on 


wheels armed with points and cutting edges : 


others were drowned with a ſtone about their 
necks, or ſtifled in dungeons. This tyrant 
put to death more than four thouſand people 


in this manner. 


There is alſo in the caſtle of Ruel, which 
was Cardinal Richlieu's country ſeat, and at 
preſent belongs to the Duke of d'Aiguillon, a 
cloſet that ſtill preſerves the name of Cabinet 
des Oubliettes, This Miniſter cauſed the per- 
ſons whom he had doomed to deſtruction to 
H 4 enter 
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Sambenitoi , inſtantly recurred to my ima- 
gination: and I firmly believed, that thoſe 
figures were ſo many emblems of the lot 
w hich awaited me, and that they had put me 
in this dungeon to prepare me for it, I 
commerded myſelf to the mercy of the Al- 
mighty, Souls endued with ſenſibility ! 
judge of the horrors of the moment. 


Thus provided as to furniture and lodg- 
ing, if the captives were but allowed the 
Privilege granted to the convicts in ſuch 
priſons as are under the direction of j uſtice 
alone, that is to ſay, an intercourſe with 
each other, the means of converſing and 

forming 


— — 


enter it; which they had ſcarcely done, when 
a trap-d or in the floor opened under their 


feet, and they inſtantly fell into a profound 


abyſs. : h 
Vide HOWARD ON PRISONS. 


+ Sambenitos. The ſack, hood, or bonnet, | 


put upon the victims deſtined to death by the 
Inquiſition. It was of a ſaffron colour, with 
two croſſes on it, and the repreſentation of the 
devil, and the flames of hell, 
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torming connexions, which the neceſſity of 
other ſituations may excuſe, even be- 
tween the honeſt man and one of an oppo- 
fite character, but which in the Baſtille 
might often be founded on reciprocal 
eſteem; though they would ſtill be ſenſible 
of their diſtreſs, yet would they become the 
more capable of ſupporting it. There are 
certain liquors, which when ſeparately 
taken are diſguſting, but when mixed are 
rendered more agreeable to the palate. It 
is the ſame with misfortunes. But it is 


preciſely this amalgamation of ſighs, that 


the officers of the Baſtille are ſo aſſiduous 
to prevent; what a priſoner might contrive 
to diminiſh of his ſorrows, would be fo 
much retrenched from their enjoyments. 
They might apt!y take for a device, Cali- 
gula's addreſs to the executioners whom he 
employed: Strike ſo as to make bim feel bis: 
death! 


From: the moment a man is delivered 
into their hands, he is loſt, as I obſerved' 
Hs before, 


189 
before, to the whole univerſe: he exiſts 
only for them; for they are no leſs careful 
to prevent all correſpondence within among 
their victims, than they are to exclude all 
communication from without. La Porte, 
and others, ſpeak of an intercourſe which 


they had with each other, by means of 
chimnies, &c, 


Again let me obſerve, that it might 
have been the caſe in their time; but at 
preſent the tunnels of the chimnies are 
traverſed, like the windows, by three iron 
grates, one above another; the firſt of 
which is at the diſtance of three feet from 
the hearth; and the mouths of the chim- 
nies are raiſed ſeveral feet above the roof: 
the privies, a very rare accomodation, 
for I believe there are only two rooms; in 
the whole priſon provided with them, are 
ſecured with the ſame kind of grating : 
many of the rooms are vaulted; the 
others are covered with a double cieling. 
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When they think proper to order a 
priſoner down ſtairs, whether for an in- 
terrogatory, if he be ſo fortunate as to 
obtain one; or to attend the Phyſician, 
if not ſo ill as to be under the neceſſity 
of being viſited in his cell; or for the 
ſham exerciſe of a walk, which I ſhall no- 
tice preſently; or merely through the ca- 


price of the Governor; he finds all ſilent, 


deſert and obſcure. The diſmal croak- 
ing of the turn-key, by whom he is gui- 
ded, ſerves as a ſignal for all to diſappear, 
who might either ſee, or be ſeen by 
him. The windows of that part of the 
building where the principal officers 
hold their latent reſidence, of the kitch- 
ens, and of thoſe parts where ſtrangers are 
admitted, ſhield themſelves inſtantly with 
curtains, lattices and blinds; and they 
have the cruelty not to proceed to this 
operation till he is in a ſituation to per- 
ceive it. Every thing is thus calculated 
to remind him, that within a few paces 
of him there are men; ſuch perhaps as it 

would 


4 
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would be the higheſt gratification for him 
to ſee, ſince they are ſo extremely anxious 
to conceal them: ſo that the torture is 
increaſing in proportion to his curicſity ; 
his agonies are multiplied in proportion 
to his attachments. 


For a long time I imagined, that I had 
for a fellow-priſoner, a Perſon whoſe ſafety 
alone would have been a ſolace ſufficient 
to counterbalance all my other misfortunes, 
and whoſe apprehenſion, had they been able 
to effect it, would have been the comple- 
tion of them. The anſwers that my in- 
terrogatories on this head extorted, were 


calculated only to confirm my ſuſpicions: 


for theſe refiners on the art of tormenting, 
never fail, when they can find an oppor- 


tunity, to blend an habitual ſilence, 


which puzzles and diſtracts you, with a 


ſimulated ſincerity, which drives you to 


deſpair: whether they ſpeak or are ſilent, 
you are ſure to ſuffer no leſs from their 
freedom than from their reſerve. 


It 
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It is by theſe manœuvi es that father 
and ſon, huſband and wife, nay a whole 
parentage, may at once be inhabitants of 
the Baſtille, without ſo much as ſuſpect- 
ing themſelves to be ſurrounded by ob- 
jects ſo dear to them; or may languiſh 
there in the perſuaſion, that one common 
diſtreſs invelops the whole race, though 
a part may have been fortunate enough to 
eſcape it. When a Governor of St. Do- 
mingo took in his head, a few years back, 


to rid himſelf one morning of the Courts 


of juſtice, and to pack all the officers to- 
gether in a veſſel for France, imme- 


diately on their arrival, this whole Ame- 


rican Parliament were lodged in the 
Baſtille. 


There theſe poor men found the ſervi- 
tude more oppreſſive than that of their 
own negroes: their confinement laſted 
eight months; during which not one 
knew what was become of the others. At 
length they were tried, and declared in- 

| innocent: 
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nocent : and all the indemnification they 


got, was permiſſion to return, and reſume 


their employments ! 


But if they are ſo careful to hinder the 
captives from having the ſlighteſt inter- 
courſe, or even the moſt diſtant know- 
ledge of each other, they are not ſo ſcru- 
pulous of making them acquainted that 
they are not alone in misfortune. Thoſe 
double floors, thoſe vaulted roofs, im- 
pervious to conſolation, are ſure indexes 
to point out to the wretched priſoner, that 


there is, above or below him, another 


wretch, whoſe condition is no leſs la- 
mentable than his own, The doors, the 
keys, the bolts, are not filent: the 
creaking of the firſt, the clattering of 


the ſecond, and the hollow jarring of 


the laſt, reſound from afar along thoſe 


flights of ſtone that form the ſtair-caſe, 


and echo dreadfully in the vaſt vacuity 
of the towers, Hence it was eaſy for me to 
compute the number of my neighbours; 
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and this was a freſh ſource of ſorrowful 
reflexion, 


To be ſenſible that you have over your 
head, or under your feet, an afflicted be- 
ing, on whom you might confer, or with 
whom you might participate, comfort ; 
to hear him walk, ſigh; to reflect that 
he is but three feet diſtant : to conſider 
the pleaſure there would be in breaking 
through that narrow ſpace, together with 
the impoſſibility of effecting it; to have 
cauſe for affliction, no leſs from the buſ- 
tle that announces the arrival of a new 
comer, who is to partake of, without alle- 
viating your bondage, than from the f@- 
lence of the dungeons, that gives you 
notice of the happier lot of your former 
companions in miſery, are puniſhments 
beyond what the imagination can con- 
ceive: they are thoſe of Tantalus, Ixi- 
on, and Siſyphus, united. 


But 
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But this anxiety is ſometimes {MN 
more horrible. I am convinced that my 
fellow-captive in the chamber below mine 


died during my impriſonment; though L 


cannot ſay whether his death was na- 
tural, or inflicted, It happened, one morn- 
ing about two o' clock, that I heard a 
prodigious uproar upon the ſtair-caiſe : a 
vaſt number of people were aſcending the 
ſtairs in a tumultuous manner, and ad- 


vanced no farther than the door of that 


chamber: they ſeemed there to be engaged 
in much buſtle and diſpute, and to be 
running frequently backwards and for- 


wards: I heard very diſtinaly repeated 


ſttuggles and groans.. 


Mow-wl this an act of ſuccour, or an: 
aſſaſſination ? Was it the introduction of a 
Phyſician, or an Executioner ? I know not: 
but three days after, about the ſame hour 
in the morning, I heard, at the fame 
door, a noiſe leſs violent: I thought 1 
could diftinguiſh the carrying up, the 

ſetting. | 


5 
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EN 1 
ſetting down, the filling, and the ſhut- 
ting of a coffin: theſe ceremonies were 


ſucceeded by a ſtrong ſmell of juniper. 


In another place theſe proceedings would 
not have cauſed ſo much alarm : but 
judge what an impreſſion muſt they not 
have made, in the Baſlille ; at ſuch an 
hour, and at ſo ſmall a diſtance ! 


Whilſt the regimen of the Baſtille 
places by theſe means, and by others 


Which I ſhall advert to preſently, the 


life of every one thrown into it, in the 
hands of his keepers ; it will alſo have 


his fate dependent on them alone. They 


are conſcious, and it is one of their 
principal enjoyments, that their regimen 
is productive of nothing but defpair : 
they are well aware, that there are mo- 
ments, when ſuch in particular of their 
victims, as have not had their courage 
awed by crimes, or their ſenſibility ener- 
vated by habitual ſlavery, would be tempt- 
ed to put an end, by a tranſitory pang, 

| | - to 
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to ſo tedious a ſucceſſion of agonies: and 
that is preciſely what they labour to pre- 
vent. They are even more apprehenſive 
leſt one of their captives ſhould evade the 
torments they inflict on him, by death, 
than by any eſcape. This Phalaris of a 
Governor is, above all, anxious that his pri- 
ſoners may feel to the utmoſt the fiery 
tortures of his bull ; and, by an art pe- 
culiar to the Baſtille, the multifarious 
precautions, which they adopt in order 
to obviate this pretended danger, are no 
leſs humiliating than painful; are as fit 
to foment a deſire of the cataſtrophe,. 
which they are calculated to prevent, as 


they are to hinder the execution of it. 


I obſerved that a priſoner was not per- 
mitted to have ſciſſars, knife, or razors, 
Thus, when they ſerve him with provi- 
ſion, repelled by his fighs and watered by 
his tears, it is neceſſary that the Turn- key 
cut every morſel for him. For this pur- 
poſe he makes uſe of a knife rounded at 

the 
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the point, which he is careful to put up 
in his pocket, after each diſſection. | 


One cannot prevent the nails from 
ſhooting out, or the hair from growing. 


But a priſoner has no means of getting rid 


of theſe incumbrances without undergoing 
a freſh humiliation : he muſt requeſt the 
loan of a pair of ſciſſars; the Turn-key 


| ſtands by while he is uſing them, and 


carries them off immediately after. 


As to the beard, it is the Surgeon's bu- 
ſineſs to ſhave; and this office he per- 


forms twice a week, He and the Turn- 


key, Agent, or Super-intendant to all that 
paſſes in the Tower, carefully watch that 
the hand of the priſoner does not approach 
too near the formidable inſtrument : like 


the axe of the Executioner, it is developed 


only at the moment of uſing it. They ſtill 
remember, in the Baſtille, the diſturbance 
occaſioned there by the temerity of Mr. 


| Lally; though at a time when be little 


ſuſpe & ed 
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ſuſpected his impending fate. He one day 
got hold of a razor, and in a jocular man- 
ner refuſed to give it up. That did not 
indicate any very deſperate deſign ; ne- 
vertheleſs the alarm- bell reſounded through- 


out the caſtle. The guard was put under 


arms, and twenty bayonets pointed to- 


wards the chamber : perhaps they were 
even preparing the cannon ; when peace 


was reſtored by the return of the dreadful 
tool into its caſe. 


It is futile and ridiculous to urge the 
pretence, that this circumſpection of 
theirs has for its objeQ the ſecurity of the 
keepers, no leſs than that of the captives. 


What can be dreaded from a man loaded 


with ſuch heavy chains, hemmed in by fo 


many walls, encompaſſed by ſo many 


guards, and watched with ſo much atten- 
tion ? But whatever their motive for being 
afraid to leave him ſo miſerable a reſource, 


it is evident that it is deſpair they are 
the moſt apprehenſive of. Now they 
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know that this deſpair is the conſequence 


only of their own re- iterated tortures; 
and they diſarm his hands, merely to 
have it in their power to rend his heart 
with impunity. 


I, have often mentioned the Turn-kcys, 
without - explaining the nature of their: 
office. They are the ſubaltern officers of 


the caſtle, and have charge of all that re- 


lates to the ſervioe of the priſaners. This, 
indeed is but trifling ; for all they have to 
do is, to diſtribute the proviſions through- 


out the cages within their reſpective di- 


ſtricts. They v.ſit them thrice a day, at 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, at eleven, 
and at fix in the afternoon : thoſe are 
the hours of breakfaſt, of dinner and ſup- 
per. They are cloſely watched, leſt they 
ſhould make a longer ſtay than is requiſite 
to depoſit their burthen : thus in the 
twenty-four ages that compoſe a day, or 
rather a night, in the Baſtille, a priſoner 
has but theſe three ſhort reliefs, 


* 
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The turn-keys are not even required to 
make the beds, or to ſweep out the rooms. 
The reaſon aſſigned for it, is, that in the 
execution of this buſineſs they might be 
ill- treated, or perhaps aſſaſſinated. The 
juſtice of this pretext admits an enquiry ; 
the thing itſelf is certain, Neither age, 
nor infirmity, nor delicacy of ſex, can 
exempt the priſoners from this neceſſity ; 
the man of letters, unaccuſtomed to theſe 
operations, and the opulent man no leſs 
unacquainted with them, are equally ob- 
liged to ſubmit to the ſame etiquette. 


The turn-keys indeed do not invariably 
conform to it: they ſometimes render ſer- 
vices that cannot be exacted of them. 


But they muſt do it with as much ſecrecy, 


as if they were holding an illicit correſpon- 
dence with an enemy : the Fury diſguiſed 
in the form of a Governor, who will take 
the alarm if he cannot hear, as he paſſes 


by the dungeons, the groans or lamenta- 


tions 
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tions of his captives, would quickly pu- 
niſh them for their ill-timed lenity, 


It is in this total ſilence, I muſt again 
repeat it, in this general deſolation, in 
this void exiſtence more cruel than death, 
ſince it does not exclude grief, but rather 
engenders every kind of grief; it is in this 
univerſal abſtraction, it cannot be repeat- 
ed too often, that what is called a Priſoner 
of State in the Baſtille, that is, a man 
who has diſpleaſed a Miniſter a Clerk in 
office, or a Valet, is given up without 
reſource, without any other diverſion but 
his own thoughts or his alarms, to the 
moſt bitter ſentiment that can agitate a 
heart yet undegraded by criminality, to 
that of oppreſſed innocence, which fore- 
ſees its deſtruction without the poſſibility 
of a vindication : it is thence that he may 
fruitleſsly implore the ſuccour of the laws, 
the communication of what he is accuſed 
of, the interference of his friends: his 
prayers, his ſupplications, his groans are 

not 


1 1 
not only uttered in vain; but they are 


even acknowledged by his tyrants to be 
uſeleſs: and this is the only information 


they vouchſafe him. Abandoned to all 


the horror of liſtleſsneſs, of ination, he is 


daily ſenſible of the approaching cloſe of 


his exiſtence; and he is at the ſame time 


ſenſible, that they prolong it only to pro- 


long his puniſhment. Deriſion and in- 
ſult are added to cruelty, in order to in- 
_ creaſe the bitterneſs of privation, 


For inſtance, at the end of about eight 
months, I conceived the idea of eluding the 
| tedious hours of my confinement by a re- 

colleQion of my paſt mathematical ſtudies. 


I accordingly applied for a caſe of inſtru- 


ments; and took care to limit the ſize to 
three inches, in order to obviate all pretext 
for a refuſal. This favour I was obliged 
to ſollicit for the ſpace of two months ; 
perhaps a Cabinet Council was convened 
to conſider of it. It was at length 
granted: the caſe arrived—but without 
compals. 


t. 
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compaſs. On ſignifying my diſappoint- 


ment at it, they informed me coolly, 
that arms are prohibited in the Baſtille. 


I had to ſollicit afreſh, to petition, to 
memorialiſe, to diſcuſs ſeriouſly the diffe- 
rence between a mathematical caſe of in- 
ſtruments and a cannon. After another 
month, thanks to the charity and to the 
invention of the Commiſſary, the com- 
paſſes were brought. But in what faſhion ? 
made of bone. Of ſuch ſubſtance 


had they fabricated, at my expence, all 


that in a caſe of inſtruments ſhould be 
made of ſtcel. 


I ſtill preſerve this new-faſhioned 


piece of geometrical apparatus. After 


having kept it as the ornament of my 


ſtudy whilſt I live, I ſhall be careful that 


after my death it ſhall be conſigned to 
ſome magazine, or muſeum, where it may 
not be at a loſs for ſpectators. It will 
there hold a diſtinguiſhed place amidſt the 

PART II. 1 monu- 
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monuments of barbarian induſtry, of 
which travellers ſometimes favour us 
with a ſample. No invention of the moſt 
ingenious among the ſavage tribes can be 
more deſervedly an object of public cu- 
rioſity. . 


In conſequence of that principle, chat 
the man, on whom the King, or rather 
the Miniſter, has thus laid his hand, muſt 
become inviſible without redemption, 
they have reſolved that the exiſtence 


of the priſoners ſhould be confided in the | 


hands of thoſe who are employed to 
ſecrete them; in order to render their un- 
derhand, clandeſtine practices conſiſtent. 
The Governor finds them in proviſions 


by contract, and gains an immenſe profit 


by a kind of regal ſixpenny ordinary. 


Government has founded fifteen places 
in the Baſtille, the ſalaries of which are 


paid, whether they are occupied or not 
at the rate of ten French livres, or eight 


ſhillings 
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ſhillings Engliſh per diem. Hence the 
Governor of the caſtle draws a revenue of 
near 2500l. per annum. 


But that is not all: in drawing up a 
L.ettre-de-cachet, which gives him a new 
Boarder, they add to the primitive foun- 
dation ſo much per head, proportioned to 
the quality of each reſpective rank. Thus, 
a Plebeian, or one the loweſt order, 
brings to the general meſs, over and above 
the piſtole allowed on the eſtabliſhment, 
half a crown extraordinary per diem; a. 
Tradeſman, or Civilian of the ordinary 


claſs, four ſhillings; a Prieſt, a Fi- 


nacier, or a common Judge, eight ſhil- 
lings; a Counſellor in Parliament, 
twelve ſhillings; a Lieutenant-General 
in the army, a Guinea; and a Marſhal 
of France, a Guinea and a half. In 
this Miniſterial cadaſ{re® I know not the 
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Cadaſtra, Public Regiſter for the aſſeſſment 
of the land-tax, particularly in Provence, 
Dauphiny, and Languedoc. It correſponds 
to the Cenſus among the Romans, and to 


our Domes-day Book. It has here the ſenſe 
of quota, or proportion. 


rate 
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rate allotted for a Prince of the Blood 
Royal. 


They have, beſides, granted to the Go- 
vernor the privilege of ſtowing in his 
vaults near an hundred buts of wine free 
of all duties. This is no inconſiderable 


object, and, it ſhould ſeem, would render 


it the eaſier for him to provide for his 
lodgers in a handſome manner. 


But let us ſee how far it is attended 
with ſuch effect. He ſells this indemnity 
to a Publican of Paris, named Joli, for two 
hundred and fifty pounds ſterling; and 
takes in exchange the very worſt kind of 
wines, for the priſoners? conſumprion ; 
which wine we may juſtly ſuppoſe, is no 
better than vinegar. He conſiders the 
eſtabliſhment of eight ſhillings per day as 
part of the income attached to his office, 
which he is to give no account of, and 
which has nothing to do with the reckon- 


ing on the head of ſubſiſtence. On this 


he 
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he employs only the extraordinary ſurplus, 


which the liberality of the Sovereign 
deſtined merely to augment it; and this 
very ſurplus he is careful not entirely to 
expend. The detail of theſe particulars is 
rather ignoble: nevertheleſs, it is ex- 
tremely requiſite they be made known, 
There are priſoners in the Baſtille, who 


at a meal are not allowed above four 


ounces of meat. Theſe portions have been 
weighed more than once. The inferior 
Officers know the fact, and lament it. (5) 
Nothing could be more eaſily verified, if 
the Miniſter would fhield from the re- 
ſentment of their chief, the Subalterns 
who might diſcloſe his fordid peculation. 


There were ſome tables, indeed, better 
ſupplied; and mine, I allow, was of the 
number. But is this abundance a good, or 
an evil, to thoſe whom it is granted? 
This is a queſtion I cannot anſwer with 


| preciſion. Though it carries, a more ho- 


zourable appearance, perhaps it may con- 
1 "BY ceal 
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ceal ſome dangerous artifice. I have known 
ſeveral who during their confinement in 
the Baſtille have lived on milk alone: 
others, as Mr. De la Bourdennate, have 
ſolliciied and obtained permiſſion to be 
ſerved with proviſions from their own 
houſes, They conſtantly refuſed me this 
privilege, and even, for the firſt eight 
months, that of buying any article what- 
ever, as I have already obſerved, although 


I had money a in the hands of the 
Officers. 


I made amends for this, by the moſt 
ſcrupulous attention to eat but little of 
every diſh; to waſh ſeveral times what- 
ever had a ſuſpicious appearance: yet, 
notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, I 
could not entirely eſcape what I dreaded 
with too much reaſon. The eighth day 
of my confinement I was ſeized with a 


cholic and a vomiting of blood, to which 
I was afterwards ever ſubjeQ; a diſorder, 
of. 
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of which the re- iterated attacks indicated 
the frequent renewal of the cauſe. 


On this ſubject I was neither doubtful 
nor ſilent. I wrote an hundred times to 
the Lieutenant-General of the Police, 
that they were giving me poiſon. I de- 
clared the ſame thing verbally to his ſub- 
ſtitute; I declared it to the Phyſician, to 
the Surgeon, to the officers themſelves 
of the Caſtle : all the anſwer I could ever 
get was an inſulting laugh. 


« If they wiſhed to poiſon you, how 


4 comes it that you are ſtill alive?” 


many perſons have ſaid, when I recount- 
ed theſe extraordinary ſymptoms; and 


the ſame objections may now perhaps be 


ſuggeſted by my readers : but alittle re- 
flection will quickly do it way. No, 


| moſt aſſuredly; I never could have ſur- 


vived the murderers deſign, had it been 
that of Government, of the Miniſter : 
but my preſent exiſtence, which I im- 
| I 4 pute 
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pute to the ſtrength of my conſtitution 
juſtifies him alone. Can we ſuppoſe that 
hands, which would be ready to exc- 
ecute ſo baſe a villainy, if he was 
capable of requiring it, would have vir- 
tue to reſiſt a lucrative ſolicitation from 
another quarter ? 


By the unaccountable regimen, of 


which we are ſpeaking, nothing that 
may ſerve either to amuſe or to con- 
ſole a priſoner is allowed to approach 
him; but whatever may contribute 
either to affliẽt his mind, or to injure his 


health, finds no ſuch difficulty of ad- 


mittance. There are four officers of the 
higher order; the inferior order con- 


ſiſts of four Turn-keys; and the kitchen 


is provided with the ſame number of 
Cooks or Scullions. Theſe twelve per- 
ſons are well informed whom they ſerve, 
notwithſtanding the ridiculous affecta- 
tion, with which it is pretended to keep 
them in 3 of it: they are all 

permitted 
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permitted to go out, and to mix every 
day with the inhabitants of the city: 
there they have houſes, wives, friends, 
acquaintance. Is it ſo difficult a matter, 
then, to find a ſingle villain in a ſociety 
whoſe office is but a tiſſue of flagitious 
actions? or is it more ſo for him, who 
is once ſuborned, to diſcern what part he 
is to give the mortal blow to, ſince he 
is not denied acceſs to any? But we 
cannot ſuppoſe them capable of ſuch hor- 
rid barbarity! Could we ſuppoſe them 
capable of thoſe already deſcribed } 


So far is this danger from being imagi- 


nary, that they formerly poſted in the 


kitchen a centinel, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to examine, and keep account of all 
who approached the fire-places, or the 
ſtoves. This precaution, ſtill more ſalu- 
tary than offenſive, has for ſome years 
back been omitted: are the evil deſigns, 
the praQibility of which it clearly 

15 . indicated, 
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indicated, become more difficult to per- 
petrate? 


That, of which I was the object, 
was not conſummated: but the loudneſs of 
my complaints might have diſconcerted 
the plan, and my cares in part may 
have rendered it fruitleſs. I do not mean 
to ſuggeſt, that all thoſe to whom I re- 
vealed my ſuſpicions on this head, were 
accomplices in the crime by which they 
were occaſioned. The real guilty perſon 
was perhaps afraid to verify too quickly 
my apprehenſions, leſt an enquiry ſhould 
be the reſult of it. The habitual weak- 
neſs under which I languiſhed, the immi- 
nent danger I was in at the cloſe of 1781, 
my death being then conſidered as inevi- 
table, might have induced them to re- 
lax in their endeavours, and to think all 
attempts of that tendency ſuperfluous. 


Put even ſuppoſing I was miſtaken in- 
the cauſe I aſſigned for events, the ill. 
| effects 
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effects of which I till carry about me; 
allowing theſe apprehenſions and ſymp- 
toms to have been merely the product of 
an imagination diſordered through too 


much ſuſceptibility; is it not ſhocking 


that the confinement of the Baſtille 
ſhould be calculated to produce fears of 
that nature, by rendering it impoſſible for 
a priſoner to avoid thoſe ſecret machina- 


tions which give riſe to the dread he la- 


bours under ? 


Aſter all, this diſpute is merely verbal. 
I will admit, that in a place, where 
the Italian Exili (6) kept about a cęn- 
tury ago a ſchool for poiſoning, they 
have not preſerved any one of his re- 
ceipts; and that a ſingle additional cru- 
elty may be repugnant to men, whoſe - 
office, I repeat again, is the continual 
perpetration of cruelties : but will not a 
reſidence of twenty months, will all its 
concomitant evils, in a place where ex- 
iſtence is but a repetition of tortures | 
worſe. 
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worſe than death, eſſentially impair the 


ſource of liſe? Will near two years paſſed 
in theſe dungeons, without air, without 
exerciſe, in all the horrors of liſtleſſ- 
neſs, in all the anguiſh of ſuſpence, or 


rather of deſpair, make leſs impreſſion 


on the vital organs than the moſt effic a- 
cious poiſon? It may be flower: but 
is it leſs certain? Between theſe two 
metheds of deſtroying, what difference is 
there but the time? 


But are they totally deprived of air and 


exerciſe, ſay they who have read the 


ancient accounts of the Baſtille, and even 


they whoſe curiofity has led them to 
viſit 1t? for it is not withdrawn from 
the inſpection of the curious. The Go- 
vernor, although his manſion is without, 
often enters the priſon to receive his vi- 
ſitors : and in the priſon all his colleagues, 
from the King's Lieutenant down to the 
very loweſt Scullion, receive their's. On 


of 


days of rejoicing, when there is a diſplay | 
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of fire- works or illuminations, the public 
are permitted even in erouds to aſcend 
the Towers, that they may thence behold 
the ſight to advantage. On ſuch occaſions 
they reflect the very image of peace and 
tranquillity. All theſe gaping ſtrangers are 
in perfect ignorance of what paſſes, and 
of what is ſhut up, within thoſe impe- 
netrable vaults, the outſides of which 
they gaze on with admiration. Some 
one amongſt them perhaps may tread on 
the ſepulchre of his friend, his relation, 
his father ; who thinks him two hundred 
leagues diſtant employed in his buſineſs, 
or engaged in his pleaſures. 


All, in ſhort, who are favoured with 
this exterior examination, ſeeing a garden 
pretty large, platforms raiſed to a conſi- 
derable elevation, where in conſequence - 
the air is pure and the view pictureſque, 
and being aſſured that all this is in com- 
mon allotted to the uſe of the priſoners, 
leave the Caſtle, fully perſuaded, though 

the 
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the life in the Baſtille may not be agree- 

able, yet that theſe alleviations render 
it ſupportable. This might have been 
the caſe formerly: I ſhall mention a fact 
that has happened lately. 


The preſent Governor, named De 
Launay, is an ingenious man, and knows 
how to turn every thing to the beſt ad- 
vantage; he conſidered, that the garden 
might afford a handſome addition to his 
income; and for this purpoſe let it out 
for a certain annual ſtipend to a Garden- 
er, who ſells the roots and fruit that it 
produces: but, in order to make the better 


| bargain, he thought it neceſſary to ex- 


clude the priſoners. A letter was there- 


fore expedited, ſigned Amelot, which 
prohibited the priſoners from entering the 


garden. 


With regard to the platforms of the 
Towers, though from their great eleva- 


tion, it is impoſſible for any one to be 
recognized 
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recognized on them, or for him to re- 
cognize any one below ; yet as they 
directly overlook the Rue St. Antoine, 
from which the public are not yet ba- 
niſhed, priſoners were never permitted 
heretofore to walk there, unleſs eſcorted 
by one of the jailors, either an officer or 
turn-key. It was, however, diſcovered 
of late, that 1s, within theſe three years, 
that this taſk was both unprofitable and 
toilſome ; beſides, that it afforded the pri- 
ſoners an opportunity of converſing with 
the ſentry. The vigilance of Mr. De 
Launay took the alarm: and partly in 
conſideration of the eaſe of his colleagues, 
partly on account of the dangers he ap- 
prehended, a letter was diſpatched, ſigned 
Amelot, which forbad the uſe of the 
platforms, as well as the garden. 


All that remains then for walking in, 
is the Court of the caſtle. This is an 
oblong ſquare, ninety-ſix feet by ſixty. 
The walls,, by which it is ſurrounded, 

are 
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are one hundred feet high, without any 
aperture; ſo that it is in fact a large pit, 
where the cold is inſupportable in winter, 
becauſe the North wind ruſhes into it; 
in ſummer it is no leſs ſo, becauſe, there 
being no circulation of the air, the heat 
of the Sun makes it a very oven. Such 
is the ſole Mceum, where thoſe among the 
priſoners, who are indulged with the pri- 
vilege of walking, a privilege thar js not 
granted to all, may for a few moments of 
the day diſgorge the infected air of their 
habitations. | 


But it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that the 
act of tormenting, with which they keep 
their captives in miſery, is ſuffered to re- 
Jax during this tranſitory interval: for 
it may eaſily be conceived, how little 
they can enjoy walking in a place ſo cir- 
cumſcribed ; where there 1s no ſhelter 
from the rain ; where nothing but the in- 
conveniencies of the weather is experi- 


enced ; where with the appearance of a 


ſhadow 
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ſhadow of liberty, the centinels that ſur- 
round them, the univerſal ſilence that 
prevails, and the ſight of the clock, which 
is alone allowed to break that ſilence, 
preſent them with but too certain marks 
of ſlavery. 


This particular may be worthy of a re- 
mark. The Clock of the Caſtle looks into 
the Court. It is covered with a handſome 
dial-plate : but, who would imagine the 
ornaments with which they have thought 
proper to decorate it? Chains carved 
with much exactneſs, and highly finiſhed. 
It is ſupported by two figures, bound by 
the hands, the feet and the waiſt : the 
two ends of this curious garland, after 
being carried all round the plate, return 
to form a prodigious knot in front; and, 
to ſignify that they menace both ſexes 
alike, the Artiſt either inſpired by the 
genius of the place, or elſe in purſuance 


of preciſe directions, has carefully made 


the diſtinction of a male and a female. 
Such 
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Such is the ſpeQacle, with which the 
eyes of a priſoner are regaled during his 
walk: a large inſcription in letters of 
gold engraved on black marble informs 
him, that he is indebted for it to M. Ray- 
mond Gualbert de SarTINES. (7) 


Yet do not imagine, that he enjoys as 
much of this as he could deſire. The por- 


tion of time, that is allotted to each pri- 


ſoner to view the ſky, which he can do 
but in part, is meaſured out with the 
moſt economical exactneſs. This meaſure 


depends on the number of the confined. 


As one never enters till another 1s gone 
out, and as, thanks to the letters ſigned 
Amelot, this is the only funnel they are 


allowed to partake of, when the Baſtille 
is full, the portion is very ſmall. I per- 


ceived the arrival of a new gueſt, or of a 


new walker, by what was deducted from 


mine to contribute to his recreation. 


But 


it 
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But obſerve that you are not carried 
away with the erroneous idea, that the 


_ Enjoyment of this relief, thus modified, 


is peaceable and complete. This Court 
is the only paſlage to the kitchen, and to 
thoſe parts where the Officers of the 
Caſtle receive their viſitors; through it 
the purveyors of every kind, the work- 
men, &c. are obliged to paſs. Now, as 
it is requiſite, above all things, that a 
priſoner neither ſee, nor be ſeen; when- 
ever a ſtranger approaches, he is obliged 
to fly into what is called the cleſet. This 
is an opening of twelve feet in length, 
and two wide, made in an antient vault. 
To this hole, which they term the claſet, a 
priſoner muſt betake himſelf with preci- 
pitation, on the approach of ſo much as a 
man with a bundle of herbs; and he muſt 
be ſcrupulouſly careful to ſhut and 
faſten the door; for the ſmalleſt ſuſpi- 
cion of curioſity would at leaſt be puniſh- 
ed with cloſe impriſonment. This alter- 
native will frequently occur: I have of- 

ten 
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ten reckoned in an hour, the term of du- 
Tation for the very longeſt walk, three 
quarters of the hour conſumed in that in- 


active and humiliating ſituation in the 
cloſet. 


I know not whether this regulation is 
eſtabliſhed by a letter ſigned Amelot ; 


but ſure I am, that it is of a recent date. 


Till of late years, no ſtranger was ad- 
mitted into the Court after nine in the 


morning, without the moſt indifpepfable 


neceſſity : the proyiſions were ready pre- 
pared ; viſits were paid without; and the 
manœuvres of the cloſet took place only on 
ſuch occaſions as might from their urgency 
ſeem to excuſe it. 


But that is not all: this walk itſelf, fo 
inſufficient, and ſo cruelly modified, as to 
be rendered rather an additional morti- 
fication, than a comfort, is ſuſpended 


daily; and that by the arbitrary will of the - 
Governor, If a curious perſon has ob- 


tained 
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tained permiſſion to viſit the priſon; if 
any repairs require the paſſage backward 
and forward of the workmen; if the Go- 
vernor gives a grand dinner, which muſh, 
occafion the frequent paſſage of his ſer- 
vants, his kitchen being within, and his 
dwelling without; for any one of theſe 
reaſons the walk is prohibited. 


In 1781, during the hot weather for 
which that ſummer was remarkable, la- 
bouring under a vomiting of blood, op- 
preſſed by the heat of the ſeaſon, and by 
a weakneſs of ſtomach though not occa- 
ſioned yet fomented by it, I paſled the 
whole months of July and Auguſt, with- 
out being ſuffered to quit my chamber. 
The pretext was, a work that was going 


forward upon the platforms. Yet the 


workmen might eaſily have aſcended on 
the outſide ; and they did in fact aſcend 


that way: all that it was neceſſary to 


convey through the court was the ſtones 


and other materials. This operation might 
have 
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have been done, as formerly, every morn- 
ing before nine o'clock. But M. De Lau- 
nay thought that would be rather trou- 
+ bleſome : it appeared much eaſter for him 


to, ſay Let there be no walking ! and there 
was none. 


In order to form an idea of the anguiſh 
of this privation, we muſt conſider, that 
it is the laſt they can put in force to rack 
their priſoner ; we muſt reflect, that it 
not only expoſes him to phyſical incon- 
veniences, and neceſſarily impairs his 
health ; but that the motion of the body 
being the ſole expedient to aſſuage the 
convulſions of the mind, by taking away 
that reſource theſe are rendered the more 


poignant ; that when he has not a ſingle 


minute in the day to vary at leaſt the na- 


ture of his torment, his heart ever hea- 
ving with ſighs ſeems to beat with more 
. pungent grief, and with ſtronger pulſa- 
tions, againſt the walls with which it is 
environed on every ſide, 


'Thus 
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Thus in the priſons belonging to the 
ordinary courts of juſtice this rigour is 
conſidered as the moſt ſevere it is allowed 
to inflict on criminals, previous to their 
conviction. A ſecret cuſtody, or abſolute 
ſecluſion takes place only in thoſe ſhort 
intervals, during which the priſoner might 
derive from without, information repug- 
nant to the execution of the laws. The 
motive for this concealment may be the 
particular ſituation of places, or a regard 
to humanity, which leaving the priſoners 
a free and open communication permits 
the ſuſpenſion in a ſingle inſtance, by 
baniſhing one priſoner from the ſociety of 
the reſt, for as long a time only as the mo- 
tive for this ſuſpenſion may laſt : it be- 
comes indeed neceſſary to prohibit the 
privilege to one, in order to preſerve it to 
all the others. 


And, beſides, this temporary ination 
is much alleviated, particularly if he 1s 


innocent, by the preparations for his trial. 
He 
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He ſees his judges, his accuſers, his wit- 
neſſes; he knows the charges that are 
alledged againſt him. Whether they con- 
front him, or only interrogate him, he 
has the ſatisfaction of not being alone; 
and whenever one of theſe conflicts is at an 
end, the intermediate ſolitude becomes 
precious, and even neceſſary to prepare 
for a ſecond. | 


But, in the Baſtille, not one of theſe 
motives, or of theſe ſolaces, can be ad- 
| mitted. The ſecret cuſtody is there perpe- 
tual: all a priſoner's walks are ſolitary as 
his manſion : they can neither be an im- 
pediment to the trial, when reſolved on, 
nor to the means or facility of conviction. 
This being the caſe, to ſtep in with an ar- 
bitrary prohibition ; to deprive a priſoner 
of the power of raiſing, for a few minutes 
in the day, his eyes ſwolen with tears, to 
the ſun, which ſeems to avoid him, is the 
exceſs no leſs of injuſtice, than of 


cruelty. 
What 
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What then ſhall we ſay, when no trial 
is intended; when this prohibition falls on 
men, againſt whom hatred and vengeance 
cannot even find the pretext for an ar- 
raignment ; when it is kept in force for 
months together; when it depends on the 
caprice of a Satellite; whoſe baſcneſs is 


equalled only by his barbarity ; who, puff- 


ed up with the privilege of committing 
in his fortreſs outrages on men of worth 


and diſtintion with impunity, thinks 


himſelf powerful in proportion as he tor- 
ments them, and honourable as he inſults 
them in their affliction ? 


It may be urged, that theſe particulars 
apply rather to the character of the per- 
ſons appointed to preſide, than to the fun- 
damental conſtitution of the priſon. 
True: but it is of itſelf ſufficiently ſe- 
vere, without receiving an addition from 
the capricious tyranny of Governors : 
and it does receive that addition ; for, as 
I have before obſerved, the barbarities of 

r the 
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the Baſtille have been much increaſed 
within theſe few years. Formerly, they 
endeavouted to guard their priſoners: 


now they ſtrive to make a ſport of their 
miſeries. 


And, what may ſeem very ex traordi- 
nary, the additions, whether inhuman or 
ſcandalous, with which the preſent go- 
vernment have enriched a regimen alrea- 
dy ſo ſcandalous and inhuman, they have 
extended even to the very mercenaries 
whom they employ. In former times, 
as I have already obſerved, the Officers 
of the ſuperior order had a right to ſee 
ſingly, when they thought proper, the 
priſoner confided to their common vigi- 
lance. Being all reputed alike truſty, 
their particular viſits gave neither cauſe 
for ſuſpicion nor alarm: and, as there 
are four of them, there was often one to be 
found among them, whoſe heart was not 
ſo unſuſceptible of pity, and who often 
conſeErated ſome moments of the day to 

conver- 


ſed 
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cir 


converſations ever pleaſing to thoſe who 


are no longer ſuffered to walk but in 


1 


partook of them. 


This mark of condeſcenſion diſpleaſed 
the Miniſtry; and a letter came, ſigned as 
before, which prohibited the Officers 
from entering alone into the towers, and 
which required them to go at leaſt two at 
a time, without including the Turn- key. 
The viſits of the Phyſician are reſtricted 
to the ſame formality. Theſe bull-dogs 


pairs. 


T bis monkiſh regulation has produced 
the deſired effect, that is a total diſcon- 
tinuance of viſits. It is difficult to find 
in ſuch a pack two ſouls equally ſuſcep- 
tible. Beſides, it would be neceſſary to 
have the matter preconcerted, and for 
them both to be ready at the ſame mo- 
ment: moreover there is no intercourſe 
of friendſhip between them: they are mu- 


tually jealous and diffident of each other: 
| K 2 | debaled, 
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debaſed, even in their own eyes, by their 
abominable office, they tremble at the 
interpretations that might be affixed to 
the moſt ſimple expreſſion : by the Ad- 
junc, or rather the Spy, who muſt ever 


accompany them: finally, this innova- 


tion being an index of the increaſe of 
ſeverity in the Government, it has ope- 
rated in them towards the increaſe of in- 
ſenſibility. Thus is this trivial conſola- 
tion no longer to be met with in the Baſ- 
tille; and it is only three years ſince it 
has been baniſhed from it. 


But with regard to the health of the 


priſoners, perhaps the reader may be cu- 
rious to know what degree of attention 
they pay to it. D*Argenſon, Lieutenant 
of the Police, in a letter to Madame 
de Maintenon, concerning State-Priſons, 
about the beginning of the preſent 
century, expreſſes himſelf in the fol- 


lowing terms: „1 can aſſure you 


«that the priſoners have nothing to wiſh 
« for, either in the articles of diet, 
= 


e cennes manifeſt towards theirs, a cha- 


we may harbour our ſuſpicions, from the 


Police, that is to ſay, of a man devoted by 


1 


« or cloathing (8): and I may add, that 
ce the Governors of the Baſtille and Vin- 


ce ritable attention, beyond what could 
de be either required or expected: on- 
every flight indiſpoſition they afford 
ce them all the aſſiſtance, hoth ſpiritual 
« and temporal, their condition will ad- 
«© mit; but tbe privation of liberty ren- 
« ders them inſenſible to every other be- 
8 


Although we may be permitted to ex- 
preſs our ſurpriſe at the coalition of thoſe 
two words, charity and the Baſtille; though 


indifference of the concluding phraſe, 
that M. D*Argenſon in ſpeaking thus con- 
formed to the language of a Lieutenant of 


his office to barbarity, and intereſted in 
the juſtification of thoſe to whom he is 
neceſſarily an accomplice ; we may, not- 
witſtanding, ſuppoſe, that there was 
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ſo, things are vaſtly altered; and the fact 
will but ſerve to prove more fully the late 
augmentation of cruelty in a place, where 
from the beginning it appeared to have 
arrived at the extreme height of depra- 
vation, 


Firſt, as to thoſe tranſitory complaints, 
or ſudden attacks, which can only be ob- 
viated by ready aſſiſtance and immediate 
application, a priſoner muſt either be per- 
fealy free from them, or muſt ſink un- 
der them if they are ſevere ; for it would 


ſuccour, particularly during the night. 
Each room is ſecured by two thick 
doors, bolted and locked, both within 


and without; and each tower is forti- 


keys lie in a building entirely ſeparate, 
and at a conſiderable diſtance : no voice 
can poſſibly reach them. 


The 


ſome colour of truth in his aſſertions. If 


be in vain to look for any immediate 


fied with one ſtill ſtronger. The Turn- 


the 
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The only reſource left is to knock at 


the door: but will an apoplexy, or an 
hæmorrhage, leave a priſoner the ability 


to do it? It is even extremely doubtful, 
whether the Turn- keys would hear the 


knocking; or whether once lain down, 
they would think proper to hear it. 


Thoſe nevertheleſs, whom the diforder 
may not have deprived of the uſe af their 


legs and voice, have ſtill one method left 


of applying for aſſiſtance, The ditch, 
with which the caſtle is ſurrounded, is 
only an hundred and fifty feet wide: on 
the brink of the oppoſite bank is placed 


a gallery, called the paſſage of the 


rounds ; and on this gallery the centinels 
are poſted. The windows overlook the 
ditch ; through them, therefore, the pa- 
tient may cry out for ſuccour : and if the 
interior grate, which repels his breath, 
as was before explained, is not carried too 
far into the chamber; if his voice 1s 
powerful; if the wind is moderate; if the 

oe centinel 
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centinel is not aſleep, it is not impoſſible 
but he may be heard. 


The Soldier muſt then cry to the nex! 
ſentry; and the alarm muſt circulate 
from one ſentry to another, till it arrives 

at the guard-room. The Corporal then 
goes forth to ſee what is the matter; 
and, when informed from what window 
the cries iſſue, he returns back again the 
ſame way, (all which takes up no incon- 


ſiderable time) and paſſes through the 


gate into the interior of the priſon. He 


then calls up one of the Turn-keys ; and 
the Turn-key proceeds to call up the 
Lackey of the King's Lieutenant, who 


muſt alſo awaken his Maſter, in order to 


get the key : for all, without exception, 


are depoſited every night at that officer's 


lodging. There is no garriſon, where in 
time of war the ſervice is more ſtrictly 


carried on than in the Baſtille. Now 
againſt whom do they make war? 


They 


dle 
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The key is ſearched for: it is found. 
The Surgeon muſt then be called up: 
the Chaplain muſt alſo be rouſed, to 
complete the eſcort. All theſe people 
muſt neceſſarily dreſs themſelves: fo 
that, in about two hours, the whole party 
arrives with much buſtle at the ſick man's 
chamber. 


They find him, perhaps weltering in 


his blood, and in a ſtate of inſenſibility, 


as happened to me; or ſuffocated by an 
apoplexy, as has happened to others. 
W hat ſteps they take, when he is irreco- 
verably gone, I know not: if he till 


poſſeſſes ſome degree of reſpiration, or if 


he recovers it, they feel his pulſe, deſire 
him to have patience, tell him they will 
write next day to the Phyſician, and then: 
wiſh him a good night. 


Now this Phyſician, without whoſe 
authority the Surgeon- Apothecary dare 
not ſo much as adminiſter a pill, reſides 
K 5 | at 
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at the Tuilieries, at three miles diſtance 


from the Baſtille. He has other prac- 
tice: he has a charge near the King's per- 
ſon ; another near the Prince's. His du- 


ty often carries him to Verſailles : his re- 


turn muſt be waited. He comes at 
length : but he has a faxed annual ſtipend, 
whether he do more or leſs; and, how- 
ever honeſt, he muſt naturally be inclined 
to find the diſorder as flight as may be, 
in order that his viſits be the leſs required. 
They are the more induced to believe his 


repreſentations, inaſmuch as they are apt |} 


to ſuſpeQ exaggeration in the priſoner's 
complaints: the negligence of his dreſs, 
the habitual weakneſs of his body, and 
the abjection no leſs habitual of his mind, 
prevent them from obſerving any altera- 
tion in his countenance, or in his pulſe; 
both are always thoſe of a ſick man : thus 
he is oppreſſed with a triple affliction; 


firſt, of his diſorder ; ſecondly, of ſeeing - 
himſelf ſuſpeded of impoſture, and of 


being an object of the raillery or of the 
ſeverity 


prac- 
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ſeverity of the officers, for the monſters 
do not abſtain from them even in chis ſi- 
tuation of their priſoner; thirdly, of be- 
ing deprived of every kind of relief, till 
the diſorder becomes ſo violent as to put 
his life in danger. 


And even then, if they give any medi- 
cines, it is but an additional torment to 
him. The police of the priſon muſt be 
ſtrictly obſerved: every priſoner ſhut up 
by himſelf, by day and night, whether 
ſick or in health, ſees his Turn-key, as I 
have before obſerved, only three times a 
day. When a medicine is brought him, 
they ſet it on the table, and leave it there. 
It is his buſineſs to warm it, to prepare 
it, to take care of himſelf during its ope- 
ration; happy, if the Cook has been ſo 
generous, as to violate the rules of the 
houſe, by reſerving him a little broth ;. 
happy, if the Turn-key has been poſſeſſed 
of the humanity to bring it, and the 
Governor to allow it. Such is the man- 
ner 
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ner in which they treat the ordinary 
ſick, or thoſe who have ſtrength enough 
to crawl from their bed to the fire-place. 


But when they are reduced to the laſt 


extremity, and unable to raiſe themſelves 
from their worm-eaten couch, they are 
allowed a guard. Now let us ſee what 
this guard is. An invalid Soldier, ſtupid, 
clowniſh, brutal, incapable of attention, 
or of that tenderneſs ſo requiſite in the 
care of a ſick perſon. But what is till 
worſe, this Soldier, when once attached 
to you, is never again permitted to leave 
you ; but becomes himſelf a cloſe pri- 
ſoner. You muſt firſt, therefore, pur- 
chaſe his conſent to ſhut himſelf up 
with you during your captivity ; ard if 
you recover, you muſt ſupport, as well 
as you can, the ill-humour, diſcontent, 
reproaches, and vexation of this compa- 
nion, who will be revenged on you in 
health for the pretended ſervices he has 
rendered you in ſickneſs. Judge now of 


the 
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the ſincerity of D' Argen ſon, the Lieu- 
tenant of Police, when he inſiſted on the 
temporal comiorts priſoners experienced 
into the Baſtille, and on the charity of 
the Governors. 


As to the ſpiritual, if theſe ſavages, 


equally incapable of ſhame and pity, 


were at leaſt ſuſceptible of remorſe, would 
they dare even to pronounce the word ? 
What can it remind us of, but their 
outrages upon religion,for which they have 
no more reſpect, than they have for 
humanity ? 


Firſt, let it be remarked, that every 
one is not permitted to go to Maſs in the 
Baſlille: this is a ſpecial favour granted 
only to a ſmall number of elect. I con- 
feſs, it was offered to me. The firſt day 
I was invited, they conducted me to a 
covered gallery, where I was to remain 
concealed, during the ſervice : I did not, 
however, ſtay there long. Whatever fla- 

| very 
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very has of repugnance and horror, fol- ſeco 
lows and oppreſſes you at the very foot of acct 

the altar. 
| 8 a 
They treat the Divinity at the Baſ= | thi, 
tille much in the ſame manner as they | im 
do his likeneſs. The chapel is ſituated eve 
under a pigeon-houſe, belonging to the | to 
King's Lieutenant: it may be about . cet 
ſeven or eight feet ſquare. On one of m 
the ſides they have conſtructed four lit- ea 
tle cages or niches, each to contain juſt ſo 
one perſon: theſe have neither the enjoy- fe 


ment of light nor air, except when the 
door is open, which is only at the mo- 
ment of entering, or going out. There 
do they ſhut up the unhappy votary. At the 
inſtant of receiving the ſacrament they. 
draw aſide a little curtain, the cover- 
ing of a grated window, through which, as 
through the tube of a ſpying-glaſs, he can 
ſee the perſon who performs the ſervice. 
This mode of partaking in the eccle ſiaſti- 3 
cal ceremonies appeared to me ſo ſhock- 
ing and diſagreeable, that I did not a 
ſecond 


fol. 
dt of 


cer of the higher order, on the eſtabliſh- 


have the audacity to propoſe to the pri- 


So 


fecond time give way to the temptation of 
accepting their offer, 


As to the confeſſion, I know not how 
this matter is arranged: and I do not 
imagine that many of the captives, how- 
ever devout, are deſirous of having much 
to do with it. The Confeſſor 1s an offi- 


ment of the priſon, Hence one may 
eaſily conceive with what ſecurity a pri- 
ſoner might unboſom himſelf to this Con- 
feſſor, ſuppoſing he had a conſcience that 
wanted to be diſcharged. His office, then, 


is either a ſnare, or a mockery. It is 
beyond my conception, how they can 


ſoners in the Baſtille, that they ſhould 
open their ſouls to a baſe prevaricator, 
who proſtitutes thus the dignity of his 
function; nor how a man, the hired in- 
ſtrument of the earthly power which op- 
preſſes them, can dare to addreſs them in 


the name of Heaven that diſavows him. 
When 
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what they do with him; how they re- 
venge themſelves cn the body for the 


flight of the ſoul, or where they ſuffer: 


his aſhes to reſt, when they are unable 


to torment them any longer. Thus far 
I know, that they are not reſtored to his 
family. Surely, fince the firſt eſtabliſn- 


ment of the Baſtille, ſome deaths muſt 


have happened in it: but who has ever 
ſeen a mortuary extrad dated from it, ex- 
cept that of Marſbal Biron ? Families 
are then abandoned without mercy to 
the confuſion reſulting from the abſence: 


of their head; and after the affliction they 


have ſuffered during his exiſtence, they are- 
denied even the ſaid conſolation they might 
derive from a certain knowledge of his 


fate. 


Readers, who have been but too much 
ſhocked at the barbarities I have already 
deſcanted on, you think yourſelves, per- 


haps, 


When a priſoner dies, whether after 
confeſſion, or without it, I cannot ſay 


11 

haps, arrived at the concluſion. It ſeems 
to you as if the imagination could not 
make a farther ſtretch in the art of deviſ- 
ing torments beyond the multiplied re- 
finements I have deſcribed. An aſſembly 
of exccutioners would reflect with indig- 
ration on the cool deliberation with 
which they were planned, and the calm 
indifference with which they are exe- 
cuted. Yet I think I can preſent you 
with ſomething ſtill more ſtriking : I 
ſhall lay before you an anecdote that 
relates to me perſonally, and which ex- 
ceeds all that you have hitherto heard. 


From the 27th of September, 1780, 
to October, 1781, that is to ſay, during 
TWELVE MONTHS, I had not only re- 
mained in a total privation of all corre- 
ſpondence from without, or elſe in a 
correſpondence worſe than privation, as 
will be ſeen hereafter ; but alſo in a no 
Jeſs abſolute ignorance of all tranſaQions, 
whether of a public pature, or relative to 


my 
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my own affairs, or, if they had ſuffered 
any intelligence to reach me, it was ſuch 
only as was calculated to add to my de- 
ſpair, and to deprive me even of the con- 
ſolation I might draw from the hopes of 
better treatment. Nay, many particulars, 
through a refinement in cruelty which ſets 
all the powers of language at defiance, 


were falſe, fabricated purpoſely to lead 


me into error, and to render that error 
more affliting, or more fatal. 


Thus they told me, repeatedly, with 
a ſneer, that it was unneceſſary for me 


to concern myſelf about what paſſed in 
the world, becauſe I was there ſuppoſed 


to be dead; and they carried their de- 


ceit ſo far as to give me a detail of cir- 


cumſtances, which furious rage, or hor- 
rid wantonneſs had added to my pre- 


tended end. 'They aſſured me that I had. 


nothing to expect from the zeal or fidelity 
of my friends; not ſo much becauſe they 


were ſubjected to the ſame miſtake with 
others 
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others concerning my death, as becauſe 
they had betrayed me. This double im- 
poſture was intended not only to affli& 
me, but to inſpire me with an unre- 
ſerved confidence in the only traitor I 
had in reality to dread, whom they per- 


petually repreſented as the only faithful 


friend; and at the ſame time, to-diſcover, 
by the manner in which I ſhould receive 
theſe inſinuations, whether I had in fact 


any ſecrets to expoſe me to treachery. 


In Oftober, 1781, the delivery of the 
Queen afforded me ſome glimmering of 
hope. This was a circumſtance which 
they could not conceal from me: the diſ- 
charge of the cannon over my head, and 
the public rejoicings before my eyes, pro- 
claimed it. As theſe events always mark 
in France an epoch for the remiſſion even 
of crimes, I conceived the idea, that this 
might extend the ſame bounty to inno- 
cence. I wrote a ſhort letter to the Count 
de Maurepas: knowing his character, I 

ſtrove 
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ſtrove to make it gay, nay almoſt mer-. 
ry. It ſeemed to have ſome effect on 
him; and to have diſpoſed him to ſecond 
the voice of the Public, which had at 
tength declared itſelf in my favour. This 
alteration of his ſentiments was not con- 
cealed from me: but, leaſt the circum- 
ſtance ſhould illude my mind with too 
conſolatory reflections, they took care, 
at the ſame time, to inform me that he: 
was dead; and that he died without ha- 
ving done any thing for me. 


At length, in December 1781, my con- 
ſtitution giving way to ſo many trials and 
ſuch variety of affliction; the phyſical 
and chymical operations, which for fif- 


teen months had conſpired with moral 7 


cauſes to undermine it, having now pro- 
duced their effect; finding myſelf attack- 
ed in ſo briſk a manner, as not even to 
have the hope left, of being able to diſpute 
the poſſeſſion of my life any longer; per- 
ceiving every. inſtant the approach of, 
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that in which I was about to loſe, not 


the light of day, for I could not diſcern 


it, but the ſenſation which rendered my 
exiſtence the moſt execruciating torment, 
I began to think of making my Wir. 
For this an expreſs permiſſion was requi- 


ſite. I petitioned for it, and begged the 


Miniſters would allow me an interview 
with the public officer who alone could 
manifeſt my laſt intentions, that ſole truſ- 
tee, of whom I might acquire informa- 


tion indiſpenſably neceſſary, in order not 


to make illuſory diſpenſations. 


On this ſubject I daily repeated, for the 
ſpace of two months whilſt my life was 


in danger, the moſt preſſing, and, I 


may add, the moſt affecting intreaties. 
The Phyſician of the Baſtille had the com- 
plaiſance to carry in perſon to the Lieu- 
tenant of the Police, the Perſon acting 
immediately under the Miniſtry in affairs 
of this nature, a certificate of the ſtate 
I was in, and of the imminent danger my 

life 
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life was expoſed to. All the anſwer I ob- 
tained, was a mercileſs refuſal : ſo that, 
after being fifteen months conſidered as 
dead, deprived of all the faculties” of a 
living perſon, excepting only that of 
- ſuffering, I loſt the hope itſelf of enjoying, 
aſter I ſhould really have ceaſed to breathe, 
the laſt rights, which no country denies 
to the deceaſed ; to thoſe, at leaſt, who have 
not beendegraded by a ſolemn act of juſtice. 


It was thus I paſſed the entire months 
of December 1781, and of January 1782, 
fully perſuaded every evening, that I ſhould 
not ſee the dawn; and every morning, that 
I ſhould not hear the concluſion of the 
day announced by that doleful clock, 
which, in this everlaſting night, alone 
marks the diviſions of time: and, let 


it be remarked, that this expeQation, 


though conſtantly deceived, became in- 
ceſſantly more painful, by means of that 
arbitrary caprice, which envied me even 
the ſatisfaction of leaving behind me 
teſtimonies of good-will, and marks of 
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remembrance, to friends who might che- 
riſh and regret my memory. 


I give the matter of fact; who will 


take it upon them to explain the motive ? 


They cannot object the regimen of the 


priſon, the pretended laws of that ſubver- 


ter of every law: for not only is nat the 
rage of oppreſſion carried to ſuch exceſs, 


as to make an alienation of all civil rights 
a rule that cannot be diſpenſed with; 
but it even ſometimes impoſes on its vic- 
tims a neceſſity of dicharging them. The 
Baſtille has a warranted Notary. A pri- 
ſoner then, in general, may exerciſe his 


civil functions: in the commencement of 


my captivity they not only permitted, but 
even obliged me to employ that Notary. 


The Exempt of the Court of France, 
although ſeconded by the Plenipotentiary | 
of the Police at Paris, having failed in 
his attempt to ſecure my papers at Bruſ- 
ſels; and a third adjunQ, detached to 
| their 
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their aſſiſtance, not having at firſt met 
with better ſucceſs, becauſe there are 
laws, and thoſe laws are reſpeQed in that 
country ; they forced from me a letter of 
attorney, which ſerved in part to accom» 


pliſh their purpoſe. If, in order to pry 


into my ſecrets, to ſearch for articles of 
accuſation againſt me, or to enter into 
poſſeſſion of my effects, they might, with- 
out infringing upon the Code of the Baſ- 
tille, borrow the aſſiſtance of a public of- 
ficer; ſurely it was neither more diffi- 
cult, nor more dangerous, to permit me io 
call upon it, in order to diſpoſe of what 
they had left me: a Vill was no more 
illicit than a Letter of Attorney. 


Had I even been accuſed, confronted, 
and had my proceſs been inſtituted; yet, 
before judgment, a refuſal of the power 
to make my will, and in conſequence an 
anticipated confiſcation, would be reck- 
oned a moſt ſhameful and attrocious vio- 
lation of juſtice : in what light then muſt 
it be conſidered, and how can it be qua- 

lified, 


1 


lified, ſituated as I really was, without 
judge, proceſs, crime or accuſer? Was it 
not a moſt ſcandalous abuſe of power, 


and a moſt convincing proof of the barba- 


rous manner in which they ſport with the 
life of the ſubjeQ ? 


And let them not urge, I repeat it once 
more, that, the Baſtille being excluſively 
deſtined for the confinement of State Pri- 
ſoners, its regimen can neither be too 
ſevere, nor too myſterious ; that, in con- 
ſequence, the increaſe of rigour, which I 
find fault with, is only a further advance 
to its perfeCtion, and to the true idea of 
the inſtitution; ſince too much pains 
cannot be taken to convict or to diſcon- 
cert dangerous. perſons, whoſe freedom 


might bring about the ſubverſion of their 
country. 


But the fact is otherwiſe : the Baſtille 
is not reſerved, particularly of late, for 
the reception of State Priſoners alone. 

Pax II. . The 
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The facility with which it is opened is 
redoubled in proportion to the inhuma- 


nity with which its government is con- 


ducted. Within theſe few years it ſeems 


to have been the preliminary of the moſt 


ordinary civil offences, the cognizance of 
which would appear to be the leaſt ſuſ- 
ceptible, by their object and their iſſue, 
of this ſtrange and terrible beginning. It 
is now in ſome meaſure become the anti- 
chamber ot the common jail. 


A Woman of quality is ſuſpected of 
having forged, or negotiated falſe bills: 
ſhe is committed to the Baſtille. 


A madman, cloathed with the inſignia 
of a Magiſtrate of Paris, accuſes a wo- 
man, who deals in hardward at Lyons 


of having been the Treaſurer of a Society 


long ſince ſuppreſſed : ſhe is committed to 
to Baſlille, Releaſed, after this abſurd 


ſtory loſes credit, ſhe has a diſpute, on 


account of ſome domeſtic concerns, with 


a firſt 
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a firſt clerk, who has a perſonal intereſt 


In her ruin: ſhe is again committed to 


the Baſtille. 


A Deputy is charged with having been 


guilty of abuſes in managing the affairs of 


an eminent Houſe; but abuſes which 
certainly did not affect the Government e 


they commit him to the Baſtille. 


Such was the lot of Lady St. Vincent, 
Mrs. Roger, and Mr. Le Bel. Were they 
Priſoners of State? What then was the in- 
tention of ſubjecting them to this funerary 


regimen ? 


All were removed before the ordinary 
Judges; but when they were removed, 
there was no proof whatever of their in- 


nocence. Far from that; one muſt con- 


clude, that it appeared ſtill more proble- 
matical, ſince they were delivered up to 
the tedious and expenſive forms of juſ- 


| tice, and to a delibcrate and regular ac- 


cuſation. 'The diſcoveries then that were 
L 2 made, 
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made, previous to their remove, muſt 
bave been rather adverſe than favour- 
able to them; ſince they incurred a leſs 
degree of ſuſpicion when they entered, 
than when they quitted, that dangerous 
abyſs; notwithſtanding, it is on their 
entrance, that they are oppreſſed with the 
regimen of the priſon! and they are not 
freed from it, until there is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption of their guilt! They are more 
than half reſtored to their liberty, when 
given up to a trial, which ſeems to threa- 
ten them with conviction; they were 
totally deprived of it, and all the ſeveri- 
ties of the priſon were added to the pri- 


vation, before even the preliminaries of 
the proceſs were adjuſted. 


Further; the real State Priſoners, who 
arrive at the Baſtille loaded with chains, 
which the pretext of the public good may 
juſtify, and purſued by a clamour which 
their crimes may excuſe, find there un- 
common indulgence, and a reſpect denied 
to all others. 


I know 


W 
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I know not, for example, what miſ- 
conduct had brought there, ſome time be- 
fore me, a man who had been a clandeſ- 
tine agent, or in other words a ſpy, for 
the French marine. I am far from aſſerting 
that he merited his fate ; but the accuſa- 
tion at leaſt, on which the Leftre-de-cachet 
was founded, muſt have been heavy in- 
deed. Hehad been concerned in a very 


delicate buſineſs, the ſucceſs of which did 


not correſpond to his hopes, perhaps to 
his promiſes. The Miniſter, who em- 
ployed him, being accuſtomed by his old 
trade to conſider ſecret intelligence as 
affording the fineſt field for a miniſteri | 
genius, and the moſt certain reſource of 
government; thinking to manage the 
Marine Department like the Police, and 
flattering himſelf that he could lord it 
over the Engliſh fleet, in the ſame man- 
ner as he did over the entertainments of 
Paris, perhaps created this man his ſub- 
ſlitute in ſo perilious and degrading an 
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der to double his profits, been guilty of 
a double trealon, always to be apprehend- 
ed from theſe fort of Agents? Commiſ- 
ſioned by France to buy the ſecrets of 
Englapd, had he fold to England thoſe 
of France? Or did his Patron, miſunder- 
ſtanding his intelligence, or as was allo 
aſſerted, being urged by perſonal inte- 
reſt to neglect it, think, on ſeeing the 
cenſequences of his folly or his prevari- 
cation, that he muſt throw the blame on 
the ſhoulders of his Deputy, and feign to 
ſuſpe& this man's integrity, in order to 


worſe? I cannot ſay. 


What I know 1s, that this man expe- 
rienced, of the puniſhments of the Baſ- 
tille, no one but the loſs of liberty : that, 
from the very firſt moment, he was allow- 
ed books, and had permiſſion to corre- 
ſpond with his friends: that whilſt mine 
were juſtly alarmed by a ſilence no leſs 

= calcu- 


office. Ilad he, as was imagined, in or- 


cover his own incapacity, or ſomething 
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calculated to deceive than to terrify, he 


was permitted to receive viſits: that ſuſ- 


pecting this, and being determined, in 
order to aſcertain it, to incur the riſk of 
mentioning it, in one of the rare and 
ſhort interviews, with which I was fa- 
voured by the Lieutenant of Police, 
who was well known to be a friend and 
creature of M. De Sartines, he acknow- 
ledged the fact, and imputed the extraor- 
dinary regard ſhewn to the priſoner I 
named, to the bounty of the Miniſter, who 
was the author of his detection; and on 
the obſervation I naturally ſuggeſted, that 
the mode of treatment ſhould depend on 
the nature of the accuſation, and not on 
the perſonal qualities of each Miniſter, 
he made this very remarkable anſwer : 
T bat be could do no otherwiſe than as be did, 
becauſe there was no intereſt made for me. 


So that the horrors of my captivity, 
the redundancy with which they heaped 
on me all the horrors of the Baſtille, pro- 
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ceeded only from my misfortune in not 
being concerned in ſome dark and infa- 
mous intrigue ; in not being ſacrificed to 
a dextrous ſtroke of policy, which might 
conceal indulgence under the outward 
ſymptoms of ſeverity; in having a Mi- 
niſter for a direct, perſonal, and impla- 
cable enemy, inſtead of an accomplice ; 
in having no, other proteCtors but men of 
worth; no other advocates but friends 
without influence; in ſhort, in being 
committed by virtue of a Leftre-de-cachet 
ſigned Amelot, and not Sartines, 


Who would have conceived that, of 
thoſe two Miniſters, M. De Sartines 
ſhould be the man of benevolence. 


The regimen of the Baſtille is then 
neither ſo inflexible, nor ſo uniform : but 
was it even uniformly rigid, it would not 
be the leſs deteſtable; ſince this rigour 
would be exerciſed equally on different 
offences; and, what is ſtill more horrid, 
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alike on innocence and guilt. But it is 
not poſſeſſed even of this abominable ſta- 
bility; and it deviates from it only in 
direct oppoſition to what juſtice would 
preſcribe. | 


The above example, together with my 
own, prove that it will admit of ſome 
modification ; - that it is- ſubordinate only 
to vengeance, or to the deſire of the in- 
fernal monſters who direct it, to ſerve 
the reſentment or the wants of their maſ- 


ters: they prove, that as the Miniſtry 


of France keep a good ſtore of Lettres-de- 
cachet, ready ſigned, which they wait 
only the moment of applying to uſe, ſo 


they likewiſe have in reſerve a good 


quantity of tortures which they produce 
only when the fatal order is carried into 
effect: they prove, that there is in the 
Baſtille a book: of rates to regulate the 
tormenting, no leſs than the dieting of 
each priſoner; and that in ſettling with 
the baſe ſuttler of a Governor, who has the 
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charge of ſubſiſting them, the price of 
the proviſions deſtined to prolong their 
exiſtence, they determine alſo the mea- 
ſure of gall with which they are to be 
poiſoned. = 


Is the regimen of the Baſtille inſtituted 
then purpolely to torment? and whom? 
Perſons of acknowledged innocence}; 
ſince any well-founded ſuſpicions are pro- 
ductive either of indulgent treatment, or 
a removal, And in whoſe name? In the 
name of the King, of the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate, who is by his birth the protector 
of the innocent, the guardian of the fee- 
ble. It is by his intervention that theſe 
cruel effects are operated: it is by his im- 
mediate order, that they declare them- 
felves authoriſed to ſubje& a wretch, 
who has given no offence either to him or 
to the laws, or to any thing which the 
laws require him to revere, to puniſh- 
ments unknown in the ordinary priſons, 
which are peopled with men either guilty, 

| or 
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or at leaſt accuſed, of ſome bf thoſe 
offences: it is on the part of the King, 
that they ſuffocate him in ſuch a man- 
ner as not entirely to intercept reſpira- 
tion, but to leave him barely enough to 
prolong his agony; that they make a 
mockery of his ſorrows; that they pride 
themſelves on his miſery; that they con- 
ſider as ſo many triumphs the far fetched 
ſighs forced out by his affliction: it is the 
King, whom they do not ſhudder to name 
as the author of thoſe barbarous colluſions 
which he is unacquainted with, of that 
miniſterial vengenace which his heart 
diſavows. 


Yes, you are unacqainted with them; 
you, whom nature had given me for a. 
Maſter, and whoſe virtues would have 
given me for a protector if your throne. 


were acceſſible to innocence, as it is to 


calumny; you, whoſe eſteem would be 


the moſt flattering recompence, and the 


moſt powerful encouragement of my la- 
bours; 
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bours; you, whole frank and ingenuous 
ſoul is equally incapable of any ſentiment 
of fear at my promiſe of always declaring 
the truth, or of diſguſt at my exactneſs 
in fulfilling it. 


You are entirely unacquainted with 
dungeons, which, nevertheleſs, are open - 
ed and ſhut only in your name; in 


which exiſtence is only meaſured by ſuf- . 


fering, and from which even hope itſelf 
is oftentimes excluded; which daily 
ſwallow up citizens of irreproachable 
charaQer, faithful and zealous ſubjects, 


who in vain from the bottom of thoſe. 
dreary abodes call on the name and 
virtues of their Prince; that ſacred 


name, which in every other place is the 


ſurety for the execution, but here ſerves 


merely to authoriſe the infringement of 
the laws. | | 


In ſigning a warrant for impriſonment, 
you think yourſelf only making a legiti- 


mate 
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of your inclination to alleviate evils which 


un 

mate uſe of your authority, conſecrated 
by the poſſeſſion ot ſeveral ages; an uſe 
neceſſary to the public repoſe, and from 
which no abuſes take their origin: you 
fuppoſe, that the execution of this order 
is attended only with the precautions ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure it. 


Beneficent even in the rigours which 
your high office compels you to autho- 
riſe, you have given a thouſand proofs 


the preſervation of ſociety requires. By 
your ordinances, the priſons deſtined to 
enſure the conviction and the chaſtiſe- 
ment of vice, are become more tolerable 
and leſs oppreſlive ; they are no longer a 
preliminary puniſhment, often more cruel 
than the final ſentence. You have over- 
turned the ſavage practice by which the 
Courts of Juſtice were authoriſed to put 
perſons accuſed, or ohly ſuſpected, to the 
torture, in order to try if by thoſe means 


they could not render them criminal. 
"FO 
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You are far from ſuſpeQing, that in 
your kingdom, in your capital, under 
your eyes, there exiſts a place ſpecially 
devoted to perpetuate on innocence a 


queſtion infinitely more cruel than all the 


preparatory queſtions you have proſcribed ; 
for theſe latter racked only the body; 
whereas thoſe of the Baſtille torment 
the body, the more effeQtually to diſ- 


tract the mind. You are far from ſuſ- 


pecting, that they make arbitrary addi- 
tions of their own to this infernal regi- 
men; that the ſubaltern agents, ap- 
pointed to maintain it, find both ſatis- 
faction and profit in abuſing it; that 


like thoſe ravenous dogs, who tear and 


bite the game in fetching it, they take 


a pleaſure in barbarity, when all that is 
required in them is fidelity and obedience. 


But you ſhall continue no longer in 
this ignorance. Direct your eyes to thoſe 
ſubterranean ſepulchres, which the light 
has, never enlivened with its preſence. 
| To 
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To enable me to point them out to you, 


two events were requiſite, the one no 
leſs ſingular than the other; that I ſhould 
enter them, and find my way out again. 
The ſecond, which I owe to you alone, 
aſſures me, that the knowledge, for 
which I am indebted to the firſt, wall 


not be unattended with advantage, 


It will indeed coſt me my Country. 
The neceſſity of ſeeking for a tomb 
among ſtrangers, alas | among enemies, 
will be the ſole reward of all the ſacri- 
faces I have made to her. This is the laſt ; 
and I ſhall be repaid tor all the others, if 
this laſt ſhould not be fruitleſs. 


But it cannot be ſo: your heart is. 
touched with ſenſibility ; you ſhew marks 


of commiſeration, of indignation : thoſe 
emotions ſurely cannot ariſe in vain. 


Endued with all the power of a God to 


protect your ſubjeAs, and honoured with 
all his attributes, when you exert it, give 
| to 
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to Europe, give to the world the ſight of a 
miracle, which you are worthy to per- 
form. Speak the word; at the ſound of 
your voice, we ſhall behold the downfall 
of that modern Jericho, a thouſand times 
more deſerving than the antient of the 
thunder of heaven, and the curſe of men. 
The reward of this noble effort will be 
an accumulation of glory, an increaſe of 
the affection of your people for your per- 
ſon and family, and the univerſal bene- 
diction, not only of the preſent, but of 
every age to the remoteſt poſterity. 


NOTES. 
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(1) IN placing the tower of London 
Page 4. J as a parallel to the Baſtille, it 


would be ynjuſt, and even criminal, not 


to remark, that between theſe two pri- 
ſons there is more intrinſic difference 
than outward reſemblance. The Gover- 
nors of the Tower, and the garriſon 
employed to execute their orders, are ſub- 
je to the authority of the Parliament, 
like other ſubjects. A priſoner, find- 

ing himſelf ill treated by them, has a 
thouſand means of carrying his com- 


plaints to the ſuperior powers, or to his 


friends and relations, who are intereſted 
in ſupporting them. There the priſon- 
er is certain of a fair and public trial. 
He has Attorney, Council; every thing, 


which he muſt endeavour to prove, or to 


confute, is communicated to him in the 
moſt ample manner. 'The accuſation of 
an 
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an offence againſt the State, marks only 


the priſon to which he 1s to be conſign- 


ed, but makes no alteration*whatever in 


the proceſs by which his fate is to be 
decided. Finally, in the very delays and 
| ſeverities that may accompany it, there 
is never the leaſt ſhadow of doubt, not 
only concerning his exiſtence; but even 
with regard to the ſtate of his health, or 


the place of his confinement. Is that the 
Baſlille ? 


(2) Page 4.— Here perhaps ſome ca- 
viller, or ſome member of Adminiſtration, 
may charge me with Hyperbole: per- 
haps they may pretend to affirm, that 


there are few countries, where there is 


not a priſon equivalent to the Baſtille, 
in which the cuſtoms may be more 


ſhocking, and the abuſes more flagrant. 
By ſuch a compariſon may they attempt 


to juſtify, in an indirect manner, that 
abominable regimen, which every honeſt 
mind muſt revolt at, and which the moſt 


ſteady partiſans of deſpotiſm could never 


defend but by a ſimiliar ſubterfuge. 

But let us deprive them of this re- 
ſource. I allow, that in almoſt every 
country the good of the public has fre- 
quently operated as a motive to juſtify 

| the 
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the exerciſe of extraordinary rigour ; but 
it is not true that, in any country, the 
laws, or even immemorial cuſtom, have 
conſecrated any thing to be put in com- 
petition with the regimen of the Baſtille. 
Whatever repugnance I may feel in hand- 
ling this diſagrecable ſubject, with what- 
ever diſguſt the idea of prolonging the 
conſideration of it may inſpire me, let 
us ſearch the annals of tyranny : let us 
over-run the globe, and ſeek, in the hiſto- 
ry of the enormities of arbitrary power, 
for a parallel to the inſtitution of the 
Caſtle which hangs, a diſgraceful mo- 
nument, over the ſtreet of St. Anthony in 
Paris. | 

This ſhort retroſpe& of paſt, or fo- 
reign miſeries, will perhaps make more 
impreſſion than the moſt energetic de- 


ſcription of our own. By ſeeing what 


have been in every age the fruits of 
theſe Leftres-de-cachet, and by compa- 
ring them with thoſe which they till 
produce, our modern T ituses, may the 
more eaſily decide, whether it will not 
be moſt conducive to their intereſts, to 
make uſe of an engine of this kind, and 
to rival the ingenuity of a Phalaris, or 
a Nero. 


I repeat 
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F repeat it, then, once more, and 1 


am ready to prove it, that in the whole 
univerſe there has never been any thin 

ſimilar to the regimen of the Baſtille. We 
have ever heard of a nation reduced to 
ſo abject and ignominious a ſervitude as 
to have a Baſtille conſtantly in exiſt- 
ence; agulf inceſſantly open for the re- 
ception of men; not, let it be remarked, 
to puniſh, but to torment them; a po- 
litical purgatory, where the moſt trifling 
miſdemeanours, nay innocence itſelf, are 
= arbitrarily doomed to the pains of 

ell... 


In all antiquity you will not find a 


Priſon of State, excepting ſuch as were 


uſed by certain abominable tyrants, and 
that only. during their-own reign. They 
were like the ſword. and the peſtilence, 
tranſitory ſcourges; which were uſed on- 
ly during the uſurpation of thoſe execra- 
ble oppreſſors, and which periſhed with 
them: they were not inſeparably attached 
to the. conſtitution of the country; they 
were not one of the favourite ſprings of 
government, nor the habitual engine of 
authority. What we can learn of their: 
Police will not permit us, in any ſenſe, to 
liken them to the Baſtille. 
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We read, for inſtance, that Dionyſius 
the Elder had one in his palace at Syra- 
cuſe : he had even, as hiſtory informs us, 
practiſed a refinement, which, we have 


cauſe to wonder, has not been adopted by 


ſome of the ſubaltern tyrants, who have 
followed his ſteps with ſo much ſucceſs 
in bringing to perfection the regimen oi the 
Baſtille. The vaults of the dungeons 
were undulated with ſuch art, that every 
thing which was uttered reſounded, and 
was heard diſtin&ly in a cloſet, that ſerved 
as à receptacle for theſe accumulated 
ſounds. This was the obſervatory, or, 
if you will have it, the confeſſion- box, 
where the Tyrant took poſt to intercept 
the ſecret converſation of the priſoners : 
and this curious cabinet was called the 
EAR. 
Nevertheleſs this EAR could not have 
been always faithful in its report: for 
they relate, that a Philoſopher having 
been committed there by a Leitre - de- ca- 
chet, and afterward releaſed, the Tyrant 


| aſked him, how the priſoners employed 


their time in it? * In wiſhing for thy 
death,“ replied his captive, with more 
ſincerity than diſcretion. That was a ſe- 
cret, then, which the Ear had not re- 
vealed, and of which the conſequence 

Was, 
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was, if we are till to believe the ſtory, 
another Lettre-de-cacbet, ordering the exe- 
cution of all the priſoners. 

But however it may be with this lat- 
ter circumſtance, as the EAR was con- 
ſtructed to betray the converſation of the 
priſoners, it follows, that they were al- 
lowed to converſe ; that they had an in- 
tercourſe with each other: they were not 
abandoned to total ſolitude : it was not, 
then, as it is in the Baſtille. 

Among the Romans there was neither 
Ear, nor BasTILLE. In the time of the 
Republic a Citizen, though guilty, could 
not be arreſted till after his condemna- 
tion; and this was uſually prevented by a 

voluntary exile: ſtill leſs reaſon, therefore, 
bad innocence to dread theſe arbitrary 
dungeons, 

Under the Emperors, Rome was not 
exempt from aſſaſſinations, ſanctified by 
the authority of the ſovereign power : but 


theſe ſacrifices were made in the houſes 


of the victims. The Lettre-de-cachet 
counterſigned Sej anus, Narciſſus, Tigel- 
linus, &c. which commanded the execu- 
tion, was notified by a Tribune, or a 
Centurion at the head of a party of Sol- 


diers. The military in every part of 


the world, like the dogs who tear and 
| devour 
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devour the game, are the perſons charged 


with this honourable office. 
At ſight of the Miniſter al Mandate, 


ſome took poiſon; others had tecourſe to 


the poigrard; and others again cauſed 
their veins to be opened. I he Soldiers 
ſurrounded the houle nil the buſineſs was 
over; and then went quietly io their bar- 
racks, as it they had come from mount- 
ing a guard. 

Some perſons will not fail to exclaim, 
that this 1s worſe ſtill than the Baſtille, I 
cannot pretend to ſay it is not; but think 
it a queſtion, . which thoſe who have 


been there, are beſt qualified to decide. 


If I were to judge by my own feelings, 
the ſummary and expeditious method of 
the Romans would appear to me by far 
the moſt eligible. I implored a thouſand 
times, both verbally and in writing, ei- 
ther a trial, or death : the bath of Seneca, 


or the poignard of Thraſeas, I ſhould at 


that time have conſidered as a favour. 
But without pronouncing a poſitive 
judgment on this ſubject, it is at leaſt cer- 


tain, that they did not envy thoſe whoſe | 


exiſtence they were anxious to extermi- 


nate, the conſolation of making their will, 


before they ſhould quit it. On the con- 
trary, this was the recompence of a 
prompt 


= 
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prompt obedience: the privilege of ma- 
king their laſt arrangements, and the cer- 
tainty of their being carried into execu- 


tion, were, according to Tacitus, the 


pretium feſtinandi. But we have ſeen 
how, in the Baſtille, the ſame reſigna- 
tion, the approach of a death which I 
haſtened by my vows, did not afford me 
the ſame indemnity. There is, therefore, 
on the one fide, an advantage not to be 
found on the other: at Rome, in theſe 
caſes, death was the more certain; in 
France, they contrive to render its ap- 
proaches the more painful. | 

But that 1s not all: this murderous 
precipitation was fatal only to the Great; 
and the monſters who had required it, 
rarely eſcaped the weight of public ven- 


geance. Sejanus was torn to pieces by the 


populace ; Nero, proſcribed by a ſolemn 
decree, had fallen a victim to an ignomi- 
nious death, if he had not anticipated it, 
by laying violent hands upon himſelf: 
moreover, at times, 'Trajans and Anto- 
nines aroſe to deliver Rome from this op- 
probrious practice, and to interrupt the 
courſe of what would otherwiſe have been 
at length conſidered as one of the juſt 
prerogatives of the Sceptre. 


Under 
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Under the worſt Princes we find that 


thoſe guilty, or rather accuſed of offences 


againſt the State, were ſubjected only to a 
diſagreeable conſtraint ; not to a horrid 
captivity. They faſtened one of their 
hands to that of a Soldier, and thus pre- 
vented them from quitting one another. 
Such an aſſociation certainly could not be 
very agreeable ; but it neither hindered 
Agrippa from ſleeping quietly in his own 
houſe under Tiberius, nor St. Paul from 
preaching publickly under Nero. Was 
that the confinement of a Baſtille ? 

The only Species of State Priſon, con- 
ſtantly kept up in antient Rome, was 
what was called the Tranſportation. There 
were certain little iflands, which they 
peopled with perſons ſuſpected by the 
Court. From theſe they were forbid to 
emigrate, on pain of death. I confeſs, 
that ſuch warrants cannot on any princi- 
ple be juſtified ; yet ſtill the unfortunate 
perſons, thus disfranchiſed, were allowed 
the enjoyments of light and air; they 
were allowed a part of their income; they 
were permitted to take ſome of their ſer- 
vants along with them ; they correſponded 
with their friends: in fine, if they be- 
came ſo weary of their ſituation, as to 
prefer a total dereliction of their coun- 
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1 
try, they had it in their power to eſcape, tre 
and 'they frequently did ſa. One may by 
\ perceive, that this ſtill falls ſhort of the wh 
Baſtille. | bei 
The hiſtory of the LOWER EurRE bu 
being far from exact, it is impoſſible to | 64. 
trace in detail the uſe made of Lettres-de- th 
cachet. The pretended Emperors being pe 
made and unmade with as little ceremony 
as the Deys of Algiers, their Miniſters | ( 
had ſcarcely ite time requiſite to render 40 
the prilons of ſtate ſubſervient to their 40 
vengeance, Inſtead of mewing up the « 
ſubject, they cut his throat at once: and ce 
this policy was often adopted by thoſe B. 
whole reign was eſteemed brilliant and 
happy. th 
Conſtantine had a method peculiar to * 
himſelf: he cauſed thoſe whom he wiſhed We 
to get rid of without noiſe or ſcandal, f 
ſuch as his wife, his ſon, &c. to be ſuf- bi 
ſocated in warm baths: his father-in- * 
law he ſtrangled, and his brother-in-law © 
he beheaded. The Biſhops were the oniy * 
perſons he ſeemed to ſpare; and them he p 
was content to baniſh: but it does not b 
2ppear that he impriſoned any. * 
One would be apt to ſuſpeQ, that, un- | 1. 
der his fon Cor ſtantius, they began to lay t 
the foundations of a Baſiille: for ſome 8 
\{roubles | 
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troubles having ariſen in a Council held 


by his order; the Fathers having been di- 
vided, and matters carried to ſome vio- 
lence, the Provincial Governors, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to execute the Leftres-de- 
cachet, impriſcned ſeveral; and one of 
them, named Lucifer, wrote to the Em- 
eror in the following terms: 

% Becauſe we retired from your ini- 

« quftous Council, we languiſh in priſon, 
« deprived of the light of the Sun; kept 
« cloſe in darkneſs, and without being 

« permitted to receive viſits from any 
ce one.” That is indeed the picture of a 
Baſtille. 

'Yet, on the one hand, we muſt remark, 
that the Prelate had permiſſion to addreſs 
himſelf directly to the Sovereign, and to 
complain to him of the rigours of his con- 
finement; which is a point preciſely for- 
bidden by the Baſti/lian Code; and on the 
other, that it is probable, if ſo admirable 
an invention had been once introduced 
into the Empire, it would have been per- 


peiuated there, and that it would not have 


been neceſſary to look forward to the time 
of Louis XI. for its reſurrection: now no 
traces of it whatever remain in Conſtan- 
tinople. When they wiſhed to get rid of 
St. Chryſoſtom, they ſent him to Cau- 
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caſus: inſtead of deſtroying him by the 
immobility of a dungeon, they cauſed 
him to periſh by a violent journey: they 
did not even conceive the idea of ſhuttin 
him up in a fortreſs, where he would be 
thought dead whilſt yet in exiſtence. 

In the Greek empire, the Secretaries of 
State and their deputies ſoon diſcovered 
the advantage of depriving of the light 
thoſe perſons, whom they thought as the 
ſame time deſerving of their attention and 
their reſentment : but they never thought 
of theſe caves, hollowed in walls twenty or 
thirty feet thick: they made directly to 
the eyes themſelves, inſtead of ſtrivin 
to render them uſeleſs; they tore them 
out, or burnt them with rods or plates of 
heated metal; ſometimes, they ſcalded 
them with boiling vinegar : and all by 
virtue of a Lettre-de-cachet. 

Theſe State Criminals were blinded, I 
confeſs : but the deſpotic mandate, by 
which they were devoted to ſuch martyr- 
dom, was not tounded on the Laws of the 
State: there was no Miniſter particularly 
appointed to the department of Blinding. 
The Lieutenant of the Police of Conſtanti- 
nople was not, by an expreſs brevet, 
created Imperial Commiſſary for the ap- 

plication 
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plication of boiling vinegar, or for ad- 
miniſtering theſe burning patents. 

In modern Conſtantinople, that ſcandal 
of our pretended philoſophy, and of our 
boaſted humanity, there is a fortreſs, 
which ſeems to bear ſome affinity to the 
Baſtille. I mean the Priſon of the Sever 


Tober, which our travellers call a State 


Priſon; but which, by their very re- 
lations, we may perceive, is rather a 
magazine than a priſon. They ſeldom 


| confine in it any but the Ambaſſadors of 


the Chriſtian Powers, who break with 
them; and there they not only ſee whom 
they pleaſe, but are even ſerved by theis 
own domeſtics. 

Slaves, whoſe ranſoms are ſtipulated, 
but not paid, are ſometimes obliged to 
await there the completion of the bargain : 


and it is then no leſs an a/yl/um to them, 


than a ſecurity to their Maſters. Living at 
their eaſe, well fed, and often viſited, it 
is rather an anticipation of liberty which 
they enjoy, than a captivity which they 
ſuffer. 

But they have never yet thought of 
ſhutting up in that priſon, purpoſely to 
ſanguiſh there, and to undergo a ſequeſ- 
tration more rigorous than that of the moſt 
atrocious offenders, men, to whom no 
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crime has been imputed. Never did Sul- 
tan, Viſir, Cady, or Jannillary, take into 
his head to give, to ſolicit, or to execute a 
Lettre-de-cachet, again ſt a Citizen of Con- 
ſtantinople, of Erzerum, or Silonica, for 
having four.d the a.gictte of the Grand 
Vifer leſs brilliant than uſual, or the robe 
of the Selidtar ill-embreideted. 

If a man is ſo daring, as to blaſpheme 
againſt the ProyHErT, he is circumciſed 
or empaled : the law is preciſely defined, 
and he has the alternative before him, If 
a Viſir makes an ill uſe of his power, he 
is baniſhed, and ſtriped of his poſſeſſions 
ſornetimes he is ſtrangled. But why would 
he be made Viſir? why was he avari- 
cious ? If a baker uſes falſe weights, and 
thus robs the public, he is puniſhed as a 
robber ; the penalty is prompt, and often 
terrible: but the crime and conviction 
always precede it. All the inhabitants of 
that vaſt Empire, Greeks, Armenians, 
Franks, Afiatics, Europeans, Tartars, 
Catholics, Schiſmatics, Cophtis, Jews, 


Muſſulmans, &c. paſs their days in per- 


fect eaſe and ſecurity, if they only con- 
form to the laws; and, above all, if they 
have the happineſs to be unknown 1n the 
Seraglio : they have not even the idea of 
a Baſiille, or a Letire-de-cachet. : 
e N 
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In Perſia, during the time of her glory 
and proſperity, that is to ſay, till the 
civil wars, by which ſhe has within half 
a century been depopulated, theſe ſources 
of Miniſterial vengeance not only were 
equally unknown ; but the ordinary juſ- 
tice had found means to ſpare perſons 
accuſed, and even preſumed guilty, the 
humiliation and horror of a dungeon. 
Their priſons were moveable. The man 
whom it was neceſlary for the preſervation 
of the public tranquillity to ſecure, loſt 
no more of his liberty than was requiſite 
to prevent his withdrawing himſelf from 


_ puniſhment, and from committing any 


new offences. With an ingenuity that 
partook more of compaſſion than ſeverity, 


they had invented a kind of portable 


wooden triangle, called the Cange ; 


which, fixed round his neck, and incloſing 


one of his hands, could neither be con- 
cealed, nor taken off; and yet did not 
prevent him from diſcharging his ordi- 
nary functions. ry about with 
him, thus, a guard of little expence, he 
ſtill retained the enjoyment of light and 
life; the power of regulating his affairs, 
and the means of vindicating his inno- 


cence; without ceaſing to be in the hands 
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of the civil power charged with the veri- 
fication of it. 

We are told of bloody executions or- 
dered, or perpetrated, by drunken Mo- 
narchs: but theſe horrors were confined 
to the Harems; and the inſtitution alone 
of the Cango proves, that the general ſpi- 


rit of the nation, without excepting that 


of the Government, was tempered no lefs 
with mildnels than equity. 

It is the ſame in the Empire of the 
Mogul, in India, China, and Japan. In 
this laſt country, from which our own 
reſtleſſne ſs has juſtly expelled us, we are 


aſſured, by the relations of thoſe who have 


viſited it, that the manners are ſavage, 
and the puniſhments equally prompt and 
cruel, It may be ſo: but, at any rate, 
the celerity will compenſate for the bar- 
barity of an execution. They are there 
ignorant of thoſe long detentions which 
eterniſe the moſt horrid of all torments, 
the deſpair produced by the uncertainty of 
the term to one's miſeries. 


The man whom they embowel, whom 


they precipitate on tenter-books, whom 
they cut in ten thouſand pieces, whom 
they pound alive in a mortar ; if it be true, 
that thoſe exquiſite tortures are common; 
this man, I ſay, has been tried; he has 


had 
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had an opportunity of defence, of juſtifi- 
cation: it is by the Magiſtrate, by the 
Laws, and not by caprice, that he is de- 
voted. 

Our miſſionaries have often been inha- 
habitants of the Indian priſons. Strangers, 
unknown, preaching novelties, which muſt 
have appeared ſingular even to thoſe who 
weighed and conſidered them with the moſt 
compoſure, but which muſt have ap- 
peared dangerous and criminal to the Ma- 

iſtrates, and above all to the Prieſts, 
whoſe profeſſed enemies they declared 
themſelves, there could be none againſt 
whom ſeverity would be more lawful, or 
Lettres-de-cachet mcreexcuſable; notwith- 
ſtanding, they have been obliged to do 
juſtice to the humanity of the Judges who 
detained them, of the Jailors who looked 
after them, of the People of the country, 
who viſited, comfarted and fed them. 

We ſee among them no examples ſimilar 
to thoſe of our Royal Caſtles, and the 
warrants by which they are filled; if we 
except what is related of the Princes of the 
Blood, baptiſed by the Jeſuits ; who were 
firſt exiled, and afterwards impriſoned by 
the Emperor Jontching. The Miſſiona- 
ries, who report. their cataſtrophe, have 


not informed us of the cauſe; but what- 
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ever it might have been their relation 
roves, that there was no Baſtille in 
hina, ſince they were obliged to build 
one on Purpoſe for each of the Princes 
deſtined to ſuffer that impriſonment. 
And, even then, it was not a clandeſtine 
apprehenſion, effected in private by Ex- 
empts of the Police, which left equally in a 
ſtate of ambiguity, the life of the priſoners, 
their crime or their innocence. Theſe 
momenteous priſons were openly con- 
ſtructed; and it was not neglected to 


render them couſpicuous, as the ſignal 


puniſhments of an attrocious offence, 


which doubtleſs muſt have been known 


to the people of the country, 

But in the midſt of all this dreadful ti 
gour, the ſufferers ſtill met with ſome 
alleviation : they ſometimes were permitted 
to be attended by their domeſtics : they 
received ſpiritual ſuccour from the authors 
of their misfortune: the communication 
was open for intelligence from their fami- 
lies; they were ſupplied from their own 
houſes with meat, drink, and clothes; in 


ſhort with all that is ſcrupulouſly exclu- 


ded from the Baſtille. 

In all Aſia, we cannot find a regular 
State Priſon, eſtabliſhed on the fundamen- 
tal principles. of Government, except in 


Ceylan, 
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Ceylan.“ There,“ ſays a traveller, “ the 


King has a number of priſoners, who 


« are chained, ſome in the ordinary pri- 
„ ſons, others in cuſtody of the Nobles. 
« No one dares to enquire their offence, 
&« or the time they have been confined : 
« they are kept thus for five or fix years; 
« and whenever they are impriſoned, it is 
&« by the King's order. 

This is indeed ſomewhat like the Baſ- 
tille : the State Myſteries of Ceylan reſem- 
ble a little thoſe of the ſtreet S?. Antoine. 
But obſerve that we hear nothing of dun- 
geons ſpecially appointed to ſwallow up 
thoſe wretches, whoſe crimes and whoſe 
cataſtrophe are ſo imperiouſly conſigned to 
ſilence and darkneſs: they are either ſhut 
up in the ordinary priſons, or entruſted to 
the cuſtody of the Nob les. 


In the firſt caſe, they experience only 


an evil common to all accuſed perſons. 


In the ſecond, they ſhould find in theſe 


private, though Royal jails every kind 
of conſolation. One cannot imagine, that 
a Nobleman of Candi or Columbo would 
aſſume the diſpoſition, becauſe required by 
a deſpot for a time to diſcharge the duty,. 
of a Governor of the Baſtille. It is beſides. 
evident, that none of theſe tawney Gentle- 
men could have in their houſes, thoſe win- 
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dows and chimneys interlaced with iron 
bars; thole walls of thirty fect thick- 
rels ; nor thoſe cloſets, which are priſons 
within a priſon, ard which cauſe a variety 
of miſery, no lels painful than ignomi- 
nious. 

All Aſia, then, is clearly exempt from 
a peſtilence, which among us deſtroys ſuch 
a number of Citizens. 

In America there are many other kinds 
of opprefſion ; and in Africa likewiſe : but 
they know nothing cf this. The Indians 
in the new world are trampled on by 
mercileſs tyrants, who are themlſclves 
debaſed by ſuperſtition : part of the Atri- 
can coaſt is ſubject to an arbitrary govern- 
ment, which has the evils and abuſes alone 
of that which prevails in Aſia, The re- 
mainder owes its miſeries but to our com- 
merce: it is the Merchants of Evrope, 
who carry out chains for the inhabitants 
of Congo, or of Juida, and not their 
Princes who forge them : they are. ſold, 
they, are devoted to a life of labour: but 
no Miniſter has a right to condemn them, 
for his own pleaſure, to a deſtructive in- 
aQuvity. They certainly lead a wretched 
life at the Antilles: but it is a wretched- 
neſs of another kind, and one that admits 
of much alleviation and ſolace, They 

have 
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have their wives, their children: their 
exactneſs in the diſcharge of their dut 
may ſave them from the rod of the Over- 
feers : but it can ſave no one from a Lettre- 
de- cuchet, and from the diſcipline that 
follows. 

Is it in Europe then alone that theſe 
dreadful ſcour ges are to be dreaded ? and 
in what parts of Europe are we to dread 
them? We know it is not in Great-Bri- 
tain. An arbitrary detention would there 
be treaſon againſt the People; which would 
| be pumithed with no lefs rigour than treaſon 
againſt the King: and I have already done 
homage to that well-known fact, that even 
in thoſe detenſions, which may be autho- 
riſed by a higher intereſt, and by motives 
of public good, the perſon accuſed, the 
priſoner, nay the guilty, are deprived of 
none of the rights or reſources of inno- 
cence. 

In Germany, the Princes are in general 
pretty deſpotic, in the uſual acceptation of 
the word; that is to ſay, there is no bar- 
rier to-obftrut the exertion or abuſe of 
their authority: notwithſtanding, they 
have no Baſtille, nor any equivalent. There 
is nothing to prevent them from indulging 
in this amuſement: but, whether the idea 
be peculiar to the Miniftry of large States'; 

whether 


1 
whether the recourſe that might be had to 
the Emperor, or to the Tribunals that 
actually exiſt, and the fear of giving too 
much influence to theſe objects of their 
jealouſy, who would not fail to take the 
advantage of it, reſtrain the Proprietors of 
the Grand Fiefs; or whether the people, 
of a docile and patient diſpoſition, neither 
enlightened much by knowledge nor en- 
ſlaved by their paſſions, are cbedient 
enough without being ſubjeQted to this. 
yoke, I do not perceive, from the Rhine to. 
the Oder, the ſhadow of a Baſtille, encept- 
ing Spandaw. 
But, firſt, Spandau belongs to a Monar - 
chy purely millitary. This coloſſus, which 
took its riſe in cur days, and by force at- 
tained an elevation no leſs aſtoniſhing than. 
rapid, ſhould preſerve in its conſtitution 
ſomething of its original. Secordly, it. 
1s for the Soldiery, that the Baſtille of 
Brandenbourg is ſpecially deſtined. This 
unlucky honour is but rarely conferred 
upon the Citizens; and as to Soldiers, who 
know no other interpreters but the bayonet 
and the cannon, what right have they to- 
complain, if ſometimes addreſſed by a 
Lettre-de-cachet ? 
In Denmark, I do not find that Kings, 

ar their Miniſters, have been — 
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let off any, ſince the times of the abomi- 
nable Chriſtiern; nor that Jutland or 
Famia have groaned under ſo uſeleſs, or 
ſo deſtructive a maſs of building as a 
Baſtille. In Sweden no Sovereign has 
ſullied his reign either by building, or ma- 
king uſe of them. 

Laſtly, in Ruſſia, where, of al the 
countries in the world, their ancient man- 
ners would ſeem to be the moſt compatible 
with a Baſtille and its appurtenances, 


a contray ſyſtem has been adopted. Let- 


tres-de-cachet are there indeed in all their 
vigour; but the contequences are ex- 
tremely different: a province is there be- 
come a Priſon of State. In France, the 
confined dimenſions of his priſon is one of 
the moſt afflicting torments to a priſoner : 
in Siberia they lament the immenſity of 
theit's. The former are buried in real 
ſepulchres; the latter are loſt in un- 
bounded deſerts. However miſerable theſe 
laſt may be, it is evident that they are the 
leaſt to be lamented. They have ſome in- 
demnification and amuſement. Their fa- 
milies accompany them, or follow them : 
if their hearts are often diſtracted on think- 


ing what they have loft, they may comfort 


themſelves: by making the moſt of what 
remains: they at leaſt grieve together; 
and 
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and the only bitter tears are thoſe which 


are ſhed in ſolitude. 

Beſides, the activity of the life which 
they are obliged to lead, preſerves them 
from wearineſs, fiom the torment of re- 
flecting always on the paſt, and of trem- 
bling at the idea of the future. They are 
doubtleſs, very miſerable; but they would 
think themſelves much leſs fo, if they 
were acquainted with French Siberia. 

In Spain, I believe there are two or 
three Towers uſed by the Miniſtry as 
ſprings of government, and neceſſary en- 
gines of the State: yet have they been hr- 


therto but thinly peopled, on account of 


their rival priſons of the Inquiſition. A 
people who bear this latter yoke, and bear 
it peaceably, cannot be brought into queſ- 
tion in regard to the former. 

In Italy, as in Germany, this laſt is 
little known. Nevertheleſs, there exiſt 
at Rome, and at Venice, undoubted marks 
of arbitrary power; in the one a caſtle, 
and in the other a tribunal, both of which 


are equally ſcandals to juſtice, and arms 
ever ready for the graſp of deſpotiſm, 


Yet the multitude of ſtrangers, who are 


perpetually viſiting thoſe celebrated cities, 


proves that the uſe is not ſo frequent, as 


the outward ſhew is dreadful. When an 


Engliſh- 
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Engliſhman or a Hamburger embark for 
Rome, to hear oratorios, and gaze at St. 
Peter's, or to dance at a maſquerade in 
Venice, their friends do not anxiouſly con- 
jure them to beware of the Caſtle of Adrian, 
or of the Inguiſition of State. But there is 
no ſtranger going to France, who is not 
cautioned to beware of the Baſtille. 

Thus, both according to tat and opi- 
nion, the Baſtille ſtands alone, an unri- 
valled monument. 


(3) Page 22.—l do not here pretend to 
reflect on the operations of Mr. Necker. 
have indeed had much reaſon to complain 
of him; and alſo of his Wife, who was 
ſtill more of a Miniſter than he was : but 
theſe private prejudices ſhould not influ- 
ence the judgment of an impartial writer, 
u hen he adverts io the public conduct of 
a man entruſted with power. Mr. Necker 
has ſtill very numerous partiſans: he in- 
troduced in France a glimmering hope, 
and there muſt have been no ſmall merit in 
that, of a reſtoration of the public cre- 
dit. If he had not been counteracted by 
a ruinous war, or rather by the weak and 
expenſive prodigality with which the na- 
val affairs of the kingdom were conduQ- 
ed, his operations might have been pro- 
ductive of ſome advantage to his country. 
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(4) Page 13.— They ſoon granted me per- 
miſſion to write, This may ſeem to have 
been a very ſtriking mark of benevolence, 
and a prodigious conſolation: yet who 
could imagine, what notwithſtanding is 
but too true, that this grant was an addi- 
tional vexation to me? | 

1*%. The paper, of which an account 
was kept, was given me by rule, and a 
receipt taken; with this reſtriction, that 
I could never get a freſh ſupply, with- 
out accounting for the method in which I 
employed the old one; a ſpecies of ſla- 
very, which no one can eſtimate without 
having experienced it. 

2%, It may be eaſily conceived, that I 
ſhould not be tempted to apply this pa- 
2 to any other uſe, but that of writing 
etters, or memorials, relative to my re- 
leaſe, Now to whom was I to addreſs 
them? To the Miniſters? From them 
I could get no anſwer: and my ſituation 
proves, that it was not to them I was to 
look up for relief] To my friends or 
patrons? I was aware that nothing paſſ- 
ed, that nothing ever would find its way 
to them. I was informed that bey 
thought me dead; and that thuſe who 
could not be ſo miſtaken, ſhewed no 
other ſentiment but that of indifference. 
| At 


1 


At the end of about eight months, they 
allowed me the correſpondence of the Sieur 


Le Queſne , whoſe zeal and probity they 


were continually crying up to me. 


(5) Page 59. They have a double rea- 
ſon for it, Firſt, as the only intermediate 
perſons, who have a commerce with the 
priſoners, they are neceſſarily their con- 
fidants, and receive their complaints, nay 
ſometimes may be ſubject to their il|-hu- 
mour, [|| paid and comtemptuouſly treat- 
ed by their ſuperiors, they expect ſome gra- 
tification from ſuch priſoners as deſpotiſm 
has not devoted toa perpetual captivity : 
uncertain whether it will lead to a ſcaffold, 
or to a place at Court, whether it will 
terminate in a legal aſſaſſination, like 
Lally, or in a marſhal's ſtaff, like Belle- 
Iſle, and ſo many others, they ſometimes 


condeſcend to ſhew a little commiſeration. 


Humanity may alſo ſometimes ad upon 
ruſtic hearts, not yet hardened by opu- 
lence : I owe this juſtice to that rank 
of men in the Baſtille, to declare, that 


* are the only perſons endowed with 


The common ſoldiers are there, as 
— Ihe: where elſe, ſtupid machines, di- 
refied by the rod, and know nothing 


out of their own kennel, The officers of 


the 
® See the Introduction » Þ+ Vil, 
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the higher Etat Major join to this baſe 
ſervility the inſolence and ſeverity in- 
ſpired by habitual command: the Etat 
Major of Turn- keys, the medium between 
the two, is the only rank ſuſceptible of 
pity. | 

But they have another good reaſon for 
oppoſing the retrenchments of the table, 
which the niggardly diſpoſition of the 
Governor promotes, or at leaſt for wiſh- 
ing him a little more generous ; which is, 
that the remains are their property : and 

it 1s difficult to conceive how jealous Mr. 
De Launay is of this circumſtance. If 
he and his Miniſter can but preſerve their 
places a little longer. I doubt not, but a 
letter will come, ſigned Amelot, which will 
put a ſtop to fo dreadful a diſorder. 

Bat if theſe important truſtees of State- 
ſecrets had not alſo little ſecrets of their 
own; if the ſilence which covers their 
barbarity towards the prifoners, was not 
equally neceſſary to conceal the ſhameful 
miquity of their private conventions with 
bne another ; it would be eaſy for the Go- 
vernor to aſſign his motives for the ava- 
rice which how preſides over the victual- 
ling of his tavern. 

He conſiders as his own patrimonial eſ- 
tate, the ſixty thouſand livres a year at- 
tached 


ingly. 
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tached to his appointment ; and with rea- 
ſor: for he has purchaſed it, and that 


dearly enough. 


He obtained the ſurvivorſbip in the 
time of the Count de Fumilbac ; but this 
gentleman exacted, as a condition of his 
accepting a co-adjutor, the ſum of an 
hundred thouſand crowns, (which were 
paid to him) and his ſon's marriage 
with Mr. De Launay's daughter, thought 
a rich heireſs; which took place accor- 


But notwithſtanding this compact, Mr. 
De Launay, being a man neither of family, 


nor connexions, having neither ſervices to 


plead, nor. intereſt to recommend him, 
might have met with a refuſal, if he had 
not been ſo fortunate as to have a brother 
in the ſervice of the Prince of Conti. 
This brother prevailed on the Prince to 
make. intereſt with the Miniſter, whoſe. 
clerks expedited their patents ſigned Ame- 
lot; and to recompenſe the zeal of the 
younger, the happy elder brother ſecured 
him a penſion of ten thouſand livres a year 
on the revenues of his place. 

This bargain is well known in the Baſ- 
tille; there is not a ſcullion but is in- 
formed of it. But why ſhould it afford 
matter for ſcandal? Every officer _ 
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lies under the ſame predicament. 'The 
employment of King's Lieutenant is worth 
about Sooo livres per annum: the preſent 
poſſeſſor gave his predeceſſor a ſum of mo- 
ney; the amount I know not: but I know, 


that he beſides gives him a penſion of a 


thouſand crowns per annum. 

Thoſe of the turn-keys are worth chont 
oo livres a year. They are uſually filled 
up from ſome of the Govergor's old do- 
meſtics; thus are they made executioners, 
as a rewrad for length of fervice: but 


this reward itſelf is not gratuitous; for 


there is not one, who is not obliged 
either to pay a premium on accepting the 
office, or an annual ſtipend to ſome per- 
ſon or other. 

In fine, the department of waſbing it- 
ſelf is not exempted from this maxim of 
frittering and ſub-dividing. The titular 
waſherwoman receives from the King 
about three halfpence a ſhirt; ſhe per- 
forms the buſineſs by deputy, who leaves 
her a third part, and does up the linen 
for a penny. 

Thus it is, that the ſervice of the King, 
and that of the priſoners, is performed : 
ſuch is the brokerage, to which they 
proſtitute theſe offices of truſt. To ſuch 
hands is the life of an innocent man 

committed, 
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committed, who can only be reproached 
with a misfortune much oftener attached 
to virtue than to vice, of having nume- 


Tous and powerful enemies. 


(6) Page 65, It is well known, that 
the crimes of the notorious Brinvilliers, 
in the laſt century, originated from the 
education which her lover had received 
in the Baſtille. An Italian named Exili, 
whom they had appointed the partner of 
his cell, was his preceptor. This proves, 
by the way, no leſs than the memoirs 
already referred to, that in thoſe times 


they were unacquainted with the ſolitude 


and privations of every kind, which at 
preſent form its charaQteriſtic principle: 
yet it certainly was not the danger of a 


ſimilar tuition, that has brought about 


the modern reform. 

But we have nothing to ſay at pre- 
ſent to the fatal theory of Exili; I only 
allude to the facility of imitating the 

raQtice. Now this certainty ſubſiſts in 
the Baſtille, in proportion to the impotence 
of a priſoner to guard againſt it, ſhould 
the government be diſpoſed to get rid of 
him in that manner; and to the impo- 
tence no leſs abſolute, I do not ſay of 
coming at any proof of the crime, ſup- 
poſing the fatal deed perpetrated in conſe- 
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quence of infinuations from ſome other 
zuarter, but even to collect the moſt di- 

ant token of it. If, in this ſecond caſe, 
Government cannot be directly re- 
roached with the crime, yet ſtill mult 
it be conſidered as an accomplice, from 
the facility it affords for the perpetration. 
A traveller is ſet upon by two ruffians in 
a wood: could he, who only held the 
unfortunate man's arms, whilſt the other 
cut his throat, plead that he was not 2 
confederate in the murder? 

Virtuous and benevolent Princes, is 
not this idea ſufficient to inſpire you 
with horror ? By the regimen of the 
Baſtille your name is daily liable to be- 
come an inſtrument of the baſeſt of 
crimes, and, at the ſame time, an im- 
penetrable veil to cover it. You would 
puniſh the man who had the audacity 


to propoſe, that you ſhould ſerve out 


with your own ſacred hands a beverage 
mortal to the victims of Miniſterial ty- 
ranny ; and yet, by this infernal regimen, 
the Lettre-de-cachet, which they force 


from you, aſſures theſe very Minifters' 


the means of pouring it out themſelves 
with impunity. 
The Jailors, whom they employ, will ex- 


their 


claim, that the mere ſuſpicion is an inſult to 
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their feelings! But again, are the laws 
which expreſsly prohibit private impriſon- 


ment, which ordain that the liberty of 


the ſubjects is to be reſpected, leſs ſacred 
than thoſe which protect their lives? 
Will he whom ſordid intereſt induces to 
violate the firſt, not only without ſcruple, 
but with alacrity, will he heſitate to in- 
fringe the laſt, when ſolicited by an in- 
tereſt mcre preſſing, by a bribe more ſe- 
ductive? And what ſhall we think of the 


virtue which only withſtands temptation 


till you reach its price? Suppoſe the chiefs 
ſhould not give way to it, are the ſubal- 


| terns endowed with the ſame fortitude ? 


And in caſe they give way to it, do not 


ſilence, myſtery, and the Baſtilie, aſſure them 


no leſs of impunity than ſucceſs? All buy 
their places, as I have ſhewn above. Now 
can .it reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that men 
who are ready to purchaſe the right of diſ- 
gracing themſelves by that infamous ſer- 
vice, becauſe it is lucrative, will be capa- 
ble of reſiſting with obſtinacy the tempta- 
tion of rendering it ſtill more lucrative, by 
an engagement for which they may be 
handſomely rewarded ? 

I inſiſt on this idea, becauſe for length 
of time it cruelly engaged, or rather 
di ſtracted me; becauſe among the inu- 
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merable reaſons, that point out the pro- 
priety of the abolition of the Baſtille, or 
at leaſt of its regimen, this is the moſt 
ſtriking: A Sovereign aQuated by the 
beſt intentions may be ſo far deceived, as 
to think priſons of ſtate in general, and 
the arbitrary. mandates by which they 
are peopled, inſeparable acceſſories to 
| Government, and neceſſary to maintain 
the tranquility of the Public, no leſs than 
to vindicate the juſt prerogatives of the 
Crown : but there is none who couid be 
per ſuaded, that it is his duty to delegate to 
the moſt deſpicable of his ſatellites a power 
over the life of all his ſubjects, without ex- 


ception, which he would be aſhamed to 
arrogate to himſelf : yet have we demon- 


ſtrated that ſuch are the conſequences re- 
ſulting from the regimen of the Baſtille. 


(7) Page 72. It is not indeed the clock 
alone that Mr, Raymond Gualbert de Sar- 
tines has ſo ingenouſly conſtructed. The 
inſcription informs us, that he alſo planned 
the building where that machine is placed; 


a building that comprehends the kitchen, 


the baths of the Governeſs, the kennel of 
the turn-keys, and the reſt of the pack, 
which they call the Etat-major, except the 
Governor ; whoſe dwelling, as I before ob- 
ſerved, is without, though his kitchen _ 

his 
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his Lady's baths are within: there are 
ſome particulars relating to theſe baths, 
not leſs curious than thoſe concerning the 
clock. 

Whether a Governor's wife bathes here 
or there appears to be a matter of perfect 
indifference; and ſo indeed it ſhould be: 
but in the Baſtille the moſt trifling circum- 


| Nance has its conſequences, and thoſe con- 


ſequences are ever afflicting. Her Ladyſhip's 
bathing-tub being ſituated in the interior 
part of the caſtle, in order to get to it, ſhe 

muſt neceſſarily croſs the court, the only 
place the priſoners are allowed to walk in. 
But her lackeys have to carry the water; 
they muſt paſs in and out ; and every time 
they paſs, the priſoner, who is walking, 
gets an order to ſhut himſelf up in the 


_ cloſet. 


Then arrive my Lady's maids: they 
muſt carry ker Ladyſhip's linen, napkins, 
ſlippers, &c. The conſequences would 
be dreadful, if a captive diſcovered the 
moſt minute of theſe State-ſecrets : each 
importation produces then another clo- 
ſetting. 
At length Madam herſelf arrives: ſhe 
is of no ſmall weight: her gait is ſtately, 
and the place ſhe has to paſs through is 
of tolerable extent. The ſentinel, in or- 
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der to make his court, and to recommend 
himſelf for his alacrity, cries out, To the 
Cloſet | the moment he perceives her: the 
ambulating priſoner muſt fly, and remain in 
the cloſet till ſhe has reached her bathing- 
place; and when ſhe comes out again, 
her retreat is accompanied with the fame 
tormalities. The priſoner muſt in the fame 
manner await in the cloſet the paſlage of 
the Mittreis, the Chamber-maics and the 
Lackeys. 8 

In my time a ſentinel, on one of theſe 
occaſions, having negleed to throw out 
the ſignal for flight, the modern Diana was 
ſeen in her deſhabille. I was the Actæon 
of the day: however, | underwent no me- 
tamorphoſis ; but the unlucky Soldier was 
imptiſoned for eight days; of which I. 
could not be ignorant, having myſelt heard 
the order given for his confinement. 

In other places the baths confer either 
health or pleaſure. A Governeſs of the 
Baſtille is never ſezed with a fit of clean- 
lineſs, which does not cauſe in others ſe- 
veral of vexation. 


(8) Page 83. We have ſpoken in the text 
of the priſoners? food. As to the clothing, 
the Governor has often boaſted to me of 
his liberality in this particular. I do not 


think 
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think he ever honoured me with a viſit, 
that he did not ſpeak of Breecbes, which he 
generouſly diſtributed to His PRISONERS 
tor in naming them he always uſed the 
poſſeſſive term. This is what I myſelf 
experienced. 

I was taken into cuſtody on the 27th of 
September on my way to dine in the 
country, and conſequently had on the 
clothes one might be naturally expected to 
wear on ſuch an expedition, in that ſea- 
ſon of the year. I could not poſſibly pro- 
cure any freſh ſupply either of clothes or 
linen, till the concluſion of the November 
following. During that month, which in 
I780 was extremely rigorous, I was redu- 
ced to the neceſſity of either condemning 
myſelf to cloſe confinement in my cell, or 
of going naked, literally naked, to brave 
in my walk the violence of the cold ; not- 
withſtanding I had money, as [ have al- 
ready ſaid, depoſited in the hands of the 
officers; and all I aſked was-liberty to 
buy the breeches which, I was informed, 
they gave to others. 

But further : they ſent me about the 
latter end of November, a winter collec- 
tion from Mr. Le Queſn-'s. It conſiſted 
of ſtockings, which a child of fix years 
could ſcarcely have got on, with the reſt 
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of the habiliments in the ſame proportion. 
Doubtleſs they concluded F muſt have fall- 


en away prodigiouſly. This may appear 


puerile to thoſe who do not refle& upon 
circumſtances : but here is another, that 
cannot appear fo to any one. 

I made grievous complaints at being 
derided in this manner; and begged the 
Governor would fend back that child- 
bedding, and ſupply me with ſomething 
more ſuitable, or give me leave to purchaſe 
it. He anſwered me roundly, in preſence 
of his Colleagues and a Turn-key, © T bat 
I might go to the... . that be did not care 
a.. . . about my breecbes; that I ſbould ei- 
ther bave been aware of getting into the Baſ- 
fille, or elſe ſhould learn to bear my ſuffer- 
ings when I was there.” * 

I confeſs, bis comrades ſeemed to feel for 
him; and that eight days after, I got a 
morning-gown and a pair of breeches. 
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If theſe cruelties and inſults, attrocious 
beyond conception, were not the conſe- 
quence of miniſterial orders, I ought to 
publiſh them, in 6rder that my ſucceſſors 
may be exempted from them: if they were 
authoriſed, either by the rules of the pri- 
ſon or by the particular directions given for 
my treatment, it is ſtill my duty to pub- 
liſh them, in order that the punQtual Go- 
vernor may not fail of meeting with the 
reward which he deſerves for his diligence. 


CONCLUSION. 


I BEGIN to be tired of this gloomy ſub- 
ject, although it is yet far from being ex- 
hauſted. I have here detailed only what 
has happened to myſelf, or what I might 
relate without hazarding the ſources 
whence I derived my intelligence. What 
then would it be thought, if I revealed all 
that I learnt, either from the confidence or 
indiſcretion of individuals, or from the ſa- 
gacity with which the mind of a captive 
is inſpired by the impoſſibility of amuſing 
himſelf any other way than by endeavour- 
ing to penetrate the myſteries that ſur- 
round him, which are ſo cagerly conceal - 
ed from his inſpeCtion ? 


Whilſt theſe Memoirs were in the preſs, 

I received a book ſent to me on the ſame 
ſubjeQ, entitled, Of Lettres-de-cachet, &c. 
I am ſorry it is anonymous, becauſe that 
circumſtance ſeems to derogate from its au- 
thenticity. That book developes the myſ- 
teries of the Dungeon of Vincennes, as _ 
oes 
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does thoſe of the Baſtille. Ihe reader may 


compare them: probably- in time, we 
may have ſeparate hiitories of the ſeveral 
Baſtilles which France contains, or :ather 
which contain France in ſubjection. 

All will juſtiſy the reflexion with which 


we began this melancholy narration; a 


reflexton that cannot too often be ſug- 
geſted to an equitable government, which 
is neither cruel through intereſt, nor 
through deſign. What is the object of 
that ſecrecy, that impenetrable reſerve, 
that barbarity which characteriſe the pri- 
ſons they pretend to call Royal? Every 
thing being done in the King's name, 
ſhould it not the rather wear the appear- 
ance of clemency, or at leaſt ot juſtice? 
The rigours are not there ſubjected to any 
preliminary tormaliiy; the alleviations 
therctore ſhould not be the inore re- 
ſtrained. 

But even if they contained in fact 
none but real State-criminals, or men 
really ſuſpected of having been concerned 
in practices againſt the State, yet even 
they ſhould experience, till their convic- 
tion, the regard due to humanity. Let 
us not loſe ſight of that precious axiom 
in the Declaration of the zoth of Auguſt 
1780; let us not forget the homage _ 
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paid by decency to truth, All puniſh- 
ments inflicted in obſcurity are at leaſt 
uſeleſs. Now, in the language of juſtice, 
what is an uſeleſs puniſhment ? and what 
name 1s to be given to thoſe uſeleſs pu- 
niſhments, when it is found that they 
fall on the innocent alone ? 
Once more, theſe State-priſons, theſe 
State-tortures, theſe State-puniſhments, are 
- conſigned to none leſs than to Priſoners of 
State. If the twenty or thirty jails, which 
in France bear that horrid name, if the 
ſhowers of Lettres-de-cachet that fill them, 
ſerved in reality only to repreſs faction, 
and to diſconcert rebellion, the kingdom 
muſt neceſſarily be full of Catilines. 
That country, where, of all in the uni- 
verſe, the yoke is born with the moſt 
patient docility, muſt then be a mere 
ſeminary far treaſon, and a very neſt of 
conſpirators : a ſuppoſition no leſs abſurd 
than ſcandalous 
But if it is not the guilty who are 
heaped into the Baſtilles, with what de- 
ſcription of perſons do they overflow ?. 
Whom does that dreadful apparatus 
threaten? For whom, then, are re- 
ſerved thoſe dungeons, where ſilence is 
only interrupted by ſighs, where terror 
watches to drive away all that might diſſi- 
| pate 
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pate vexation? Alas! they are reſerved * 
for Fathers of families, and Citizens of 
irreproachable character; for Men of 
worth and probity, to whom Govern- 
mo perhaps owed gratitude and recom- 
nſe. 

n a thouſand generical examples 
perhaps a ſpecific one may be required. 
Let us cite that of Mr. De Bure, who has 
already had a place aſſigned him in the 
Annals . This man was a Bookſeller of 
note : his family had carried on, for the 
ſpace of a hundred years, from Fa- 
ther to Son, a buſineſs uſeful and de- 
ſerving of encouragement, provided the 
profeſſor be no leſs ſcrupulous than in- 
telligent. He was at the head of the So- 
cn. - --- 

The Sovereign thinks proper to intro- 
duce a new police into that Corps. A 
law preſcribes, that certain books ſhall be 
ſtamped, that is, have a mark impreſſed 
on them, to denote certain privileges al- 
lowed them. So far all went on well, 
particulaily for thoſe to whom this 
ſtamping would be highly profitable. 

But a particular order enjoins Mr. De 
Bure himſelf to apply the ſtamp; to be the 


* Vol. III. p. 239. 
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miniſter and manual executor of an ope- 
ration, in which he toreices the infallible 
ruin of ſevcral families belonging to the 
company of which he is the head + he 
thinks that his conſcicnce, no leſs than 
his honour, calls upon him to decline it: 
he offers his reſignation, that an office 
repugnant to his diſpoſition may paſs into 
hands more traQable and docile. 

His reſig ation is refuſed: they repeat 
a ſecond, and a third time, STAMP! OR 
ELSE ...-..-. e perſiſts in his de- 
nial: they fulfil the alternative, and put 
him in the BAasTiILLE. Now that is 
what they call a STATE CRIMINAL. 


THE END. 


